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FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
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nute attention. The fruit trees, trained 
fan-shape, opened to every comer their 
long arms luaded with rosy apples and 
golden pears. The arbors of vines co- 
quettishly rounded in arches, bore, like 


—E 


of juicy grapes. 


so many chandeliers, enormous bunches 
The great beds of| myself with my eyes. 


| easy comfort, than she felt rested, as if 
she had already slept the sleep of monks. 
| «* This is wonderful,’ said she to Beppo ; 
**] look at this garden, and think no 
/more of the stones of the road, or of my 
| poor bruised feet. It seems as if I rested 
I always had a 


The weather was calm and serene, vegetables had likewise their peculiar | horror of gardens well kept, well guar- 


the full moon shone in the celestia] ether, 
and nine in the evening had just sounded 
with & clear and grave tone from the 
clock of an ancient priory, when Joseph 
and Consuelo, having sought in vain for 
a bell at the grate of the enclosure, made 


beauty. The asparagus, with its grace- 
ful stalks and silky foliage brilliant with 


‘ded, and of all places enclosed by walls ; 
and yet this, after so many days of dust, 


ithe evening dew, resembled forests of | after so many steps upon the dry and 


|lilliputian firs, covered with a silvery 


gauze. The peas spread in light gar- 
lands upon their branches, and formed 


the cureuit of that silent habitation, in | jong alleys, narrow and mysterious lanes, 
the hope of being heard by some hospit-| in which the little tomtits, hardly asleep, 
able inmate. But in vain: all the gates! murmured with low quivering voices. | them, and to be already refreshed. Look, 
were locked ; not a dog bayed, nor could | The sunflowers, proud leviathans of this 
the least light be seen at the windows of| sea of verdure, displayed heavily their 
great orange centres upon their broad| Look, I say, and do not laugh, at that 


that gloomy edifice. 


“This is the palace of silence,” said | and dark foliage. 


The young artichokes, 


Haydn, laughing, ** and if that clock had | Jike so many little crowned heads, pressed 


nut twice repeated with its slow and so-| around the principal individual, centre of 


lemn voice, the four quarters in uf and in 


the royal family. The melons showed 


st, and the nine strokes of the hour in so/| themselves under their glass hells, like so 
below, I should think the place aban- many stout Chinese mandarins under 


doned to owls and ghosts.”’ 


their palanquins, and from each of those 


The surrounding country was adesert;| domes of crystal the reflection of the 
Consuelo felt much fatigued, and more-| moon produced the glitter of a great 
over, this mysterious priory had an at-/| blue diamond, against which the deceived 


traction for her poetie imagination. 


‘*If| night-butterflies came to strike 


their 


we have to sleep in some chapel,” said | heads with a humming sound. 


she to Beppo, ‘I wish to pass the night 


A hedge of rose-bushes formed the 


here. Let us try to get in at any rate, | line of demarcation between the vegeta- 
even over the wall, which is not very | bles and the flower-garden, which reached 


hard to seale.”” 


to the buildings and encircled them with 


“Come,” said Joseph, ‘I wil] make a|a band of flowers. This reserved gar- 
short ladder for you, and when you are | den was a kind of elysium. Magnificent 
on the top, I will pass quickly to the | flowering shrubs there shaded rare plants 


other side to serve you as steps in des-|of exquisite odor. 


cending.”” 


The sanded walks 
were as soft to the feet as a carpet: and 


No sooner said than done. The wall | you would have said the grass had been 
was very low. Two minutes afterwards | combed out blade by blade, so even and 


our young profaners were walking with | smooth was it. 


The flowers were so 


an audacious tranquillity within the sa-| close that you could not see the ground, 


cred precincts. 


Tt was a beautiful kitch-|and each rounded border resembled an 


en garden cultivated with the most mi- | immense bouquet. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Saw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetty. 


| Singular influence of external objects 
}upon the disposition of the mind and 
‘body! Consuelo had no soner breathed 
) that soft air and scen that sanctuary of earth driuks it greedily without giving 


‘trodden earth, appears to me like a parar 
‘dise. [ was dying with thirst a moment 
‘since, and now, only from seeing these 
happy plants which open themselves to 
the .evening dew, I seem to drink with 





Joseph ; is there anything more charming 
than flowers blooming in the meonhght! 


bunch of great white stars there, right in 
the middle of the turf. I do not know 
what they are called ; ‘ beauties of the 
night,’ I believe. O! they are rightly 
named! They are beautful and pure as 
the stars of heaven. They bow and 
raise themselves in unison at the breath 
of the gentle breeze, and seem to laugh 
and frolic like a troop of little girls dressed 
in white. They remind me of my com- 
panions of the scuo/a, when on Sundays, 
all dressed like novices, they ran along 
the great walls of the church. Now see 
them stand in the still air, aud all loek 
towards the moon. Now one would say 
that they were contemplating and admir- 
ing her. The moon also seems to look 
at them, to hover over and descend upon 
them like a great bird of the night, Can 
you believe, Beppo, that those beings are 
insensible? I think that a beautiful flow- 
er does not vegetate stupid/y, without ex- 
periencing delicious sensations. Allow 
that it is so, for those poor little thistles 
which we see along the ditches, and 
which drag out their lives there, dusty, 
diseased, browsed by al! the cattle that 
pass! They seem like poor beggars, 


| sehing for a drop of water which does not 


come to them; the parehed and thirsty 
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any to their roots. But these flowers of, 
the garden, of which so much care is ta- 
ken, they like 
queens. They pass aheir timedn balane- 


A 


are happy and _ proud 
upon their stems, and! 
when the moon comes, their good friend, 
there they all open, plunged in a 
half sleep, and visited by swect dreams. | 
Perhaps they ask themselves if there are 
flowers in the moon, as we ask ourselves | 
if there are men. Now, Joseph, you are | 
laughing at me, and yet the well-being 1 | 
at 


ing coquettishily 


are 


looking these white 


There is something | 


experience on 


stars is no illusion. 


sovereign in the air purified and refreshed | 


flowers, prhoge peacefub aititgde you de- | 


THE HARBIN GER. 


— — —— 


‘Eh! why should it be bad? What|This must be another of your panies! 
The skies would robbers come to attack us at this 
**] swear to you by my eternal 


/more beautiful than calmness ! 
the moon is calm; these very | hour! 
salvation -—e 6 black figures 

light in——” ‘there, m " eb er: can’t you 
Their immobility affeets met oly, a ront h there they 
because it follows the undulations which | are still, and they do not stir. Holy vir- 
the breeze had just impressed upon them. 1 will go and hide myself in the 
The purity of the sky strikes us only be- | tellar’’ I do see porething j igdeed 7? 
cause we have ofien seen it furrowed by | returned the man, affecting to swell his 
storms. In fine, the moon is never more | voice. ‘I will ring for the gardener, 


sublime than when she shines in the | and with his two boys we shall soon find 


| 


are calm; 


see 


in! 
gin! 


midst of the dark clouds which crowd | what the rascals want; they must have 


Can repose without fatigue climbed the wall, for I shut all the doors 
It is not so much | myself.”’ “In the mean while, let us 


about her. 
have any true delight? 


by their presence, and I feel a kind of| repose, as a state of permanent immobil~} lock this one,’’ said the old woman, “and 


relation between my life and that of all) 
lif you had lived whole months in Giant's} 


which lives around me.”’ 
‘** How could Llangh?’* replied Joseph, | 
sighing. 


into me at this 


‘*] feel your impressions pass 
very instant, and your 
slightest words reverberate in my soul, 
like the sound upon the strings of an in-| 
strument. But look at that habitation, 
Consuelo, and explain the sweet but pro- | 
found sadness with which it fills me.” 
Consuelo looked at the priory: it was a| 
little edifice of the twelfth century, for-| 
tnerly fortified with ‘which | 
hed been replaced by pointed roofs of 
greyish slate. 
by their narrow lcop-holes, 
been 
resembled 
of ivy gracefully.relieved the monotony 
of the walls, and upon the 


battlements 


The turrets, surmounted 
had 


ornaments, 


which 


allowed to reinain as 


great baskets. Great masses 
naked portions 
of thie front, illumined by the moon, the 
breath of the night waved the slender and 
indistinct shadows of the young poplars. | 
Great festoons of vines and jasmines en- | 
framed the doors and caught upon the 
windows. 

* That is calm and melon- 
‘“ but it 
not inspire me with so much sympathy as! 
the 


vegetate in one spot, 


; ** i 
choly,”’ replied Consnelo, does 


does garden. Plants are made to! 
but men to more! 
about and intermingle. If I were a flow- 
er I could wish to grow in this garden ; 
J should be well placed there ; 


a woman, 


but being 
1 would not wish to live in a 
and shut up in 
stones. Would you like to be a monk! 
then, Beppo?” 

‘Not so; God deliver me!— But -] 


> | 
cell, myself a mass of 


should like to labor without feeling care | 


for my board aud lodging. I should like | 
to lead a quiet, retired life, easy in my | 
circumstances, that I need not have the | 
anxieties of poverty; in fine, I should 
like to vegetate in a state of passive 
regularity, even in a kind of dependence, 
ptovided my intelligence was free, and | 
1 had no other care, no other duty, no) 
other anxiety than to make music.” 

‘Well! my comrade, you would make 
tranquil music, the fact of 


from 
making it tranquilly.”’ 


very 


/music?”’ 
cold. 


of this world.” 


Consuelo and Beppo, quite children them- 


| nothing supernatural in her person. 


_tain and incredulous, for some moments. 


Ab! | then we will ring the alarm-bell.’’ 

The door closed, and our two children 
Castle, as I did, you would know that | remained undecided as to the conrse they 
tranquillity is not lite!”’ had better pursue. If they fled, it would 

‘But what do you tranquil | confirm the opinion entertained of them ; 
if they remained, they might be exposed 
‘* Music which is too correct and too! to a rude attack. While they were con- 
Beware lest you make such, if} sulting, they saw a ray of light pierce 
you fly from the fatigues and the troubles! the blind of a window on the first floer. 
|The ray enlarged, and a curtain of sear-, 

While talking thus, they had advanced’ let damask, behind which gently glowed 
to the foot of the priory walls. A erys-'the brightnnss of a lamp, was slowly 
tal water gushed from a marble globe! raised; a hand, which the full light of 
surmounted by a gilded cross, and fel! | the moon made appear white and dimpled, 


ity. Itis nothingness; it is death! 


call 


‘from level to level until it reached aj showed itself on the border of the cur- 


great granite shell, in which sported a 
number of those pretty little gold-fishes 
with which children 


tain, the fringe of which it carefully held 
| up, while an invisible eye probably exam-. 
are so amused. | jned outward objects. 
** Sing,’’ said Consuelo to her compan- 
selves, were seriously amused in throw-| jon; * that is what we have to do, Fol- 


,ing them little grams of sand to deceive | \Jow me; let me give the words, But no; 


their gluttony and in following with the | take your violin, and play me an aceom- 
eye their rapid movements, when they! paniment in the first tune you think of.’? 
saw coming directly towards them a! Joseph having obeyed, Consuelo began to 
great white figure, which carried a pitch- | sing in full voice, improvising music and 


‘er, and which, approaching the fountain, | words, a kind of discourse in German, 
‘did not badly resemble one of those! rhymed and interspersed with reeitative. 


washers of the night, fantastic personages, |** We are two poor children fifteen years 
the tradition of whom is diffused in al-/ old, very small, and no stronger nor mere 
most all superstitious countries. The | wicked . than the nightingales whose 
preéveupation or indifference with which | sweet warblings we imitate.”’ 
the filled her pitcher, without testifying! «+ Come Joseph, a strain to support the 
either surprise or fear, had in it truly at) recitative,”’ said she, in a lew voice. 
first something solemu and strange. But) Then she resumed: 
soon a loud cry which she uttered as she| ** Overpowered by fatigue and saddened 
let her vessel fall to the bettom of the| by the gloomy solitude of the. night, we 
basin, proved to them that there was) saw this house, which seemed to us de- 
The | serted, and we passed one leg and then 
good woman simply had her sight some-| the other over the wall,’’ 
what dimmed by age, and as soon as she; (‘* A strain in /a minor, Jeseph.*’) 
perceived thein was seized with a horri-| ‘ We found ourselves in an enchanted 
‘ble fear, aud fled towards the house in-| garden, in the midst of fruits werthy of 
voking the Virgin Mary and all’, the) the promised land: We were dying with 
saints. ‘* What is the matter, dame!thirst, we were dying with hunger. 
Bridget?” cried a man’s voice from inside, | Still if one lady's apple is wanting on the 
‘*Tlave you seen some evil spirit? “ espaliers; if we have taken one grape 
**Two devils, or rather two robbers, | from the trellis, may we be driven away 
are standing there close to the fountain,” | and dishonored as. criminals,’’ 
replied dame Bridget, hurrying up to her (** A modulation to return in ué major, 
questioner, who appeared on the thresh-| Joseph.’’) 
old of the door, aud remained there, uncer-, ** And vet we are suspected, we are 
menaced, and we do not wish to fly; we 
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do not seek to hide ourselves, for we have | and a second valet, not less correct in his| fice. The occurrence of plague im a resi- 
done no harm— unless it be in entering | bearing nor less good-natured in his man-| dence is a case of admissible absence. 
the house of the good God over the|ners than the first, standing beside the| There are also reasons of delicate or in- 
walls; bat whew we scale paradise, all table, delicately detached the wing of the jured health whieh may occasion the ab- 
roads are good, and the shortest is the bird, which the holy man expected with-| sence. But the most honorable and the 
best.”” | out impatience and without anxiety. Jo-| most certain of the rights of absence is 
Consuelo wound up her recitative with | seph and Consuelo made low reverences/| that which has for its motive the case of 
one of those pretty canticles in vulgar|on recognizing in their benevolent host, | stadies. A great work is andertaken and 
Latin, which is called in Venice, latino di the major and jubilary canon of the eathe-|announce:| on questions of conscience, 
frate and which the people sing in the | dral chapter of Saint Stephen's, the same} upon the fathers of the ehurch, apon the 
evening before the madoanas. When) before whom they had sung the mass that} sacraments, or still better, upon the con- 
she had ended, the two white hands, | very morning. | stitution of the chapter to which one be- 
showing themselves a little, applauded dled ‘longs, upon the prineiples of its founda- 
her with transport, and a voice which did | tion, upon the honorary and active advan- 
‘ad | XII. ; 
not seem entirely strange to her ear, cried [tages which appertain to it; upom the 
from the window : ‘‘Diseiples of the ms, @T he canon was certainly the most com-| pretensions which may be brought for- 
ses, you are weleome! Enter, enter: | fortably established man ia the world. | ward in Opposition to other chapters, upon 
hospitality invites and awaits you.”’ | From the age of seven, thanks to the! a suit in which it is engaged or which it 
The two children approached, and an| royal protection whieh had never failed! wishes to bring against a rival communi- 
instant after, a domestic in red and violet) him, he had been declared at the age of} ty,respecting an estate, a right of patron- 
livery courteously opened the door for | reason, conformably to the canens of the| age or a beneficiary mansion ; and these 
them. “*1 took you for robbers, and ]| chureh, which admitted that if he had not | kinds of wrangling and financial subtle- 
ask your pardon, my little friends,’’ said | much reasoa at that age, he was at least ties, being much more interesting to ec- 
he, laughing ; ‘‘ it is all your own fault, | capable of having virtually enough to re-| clesiastieal bodies than commentaries on 
why did you not sing sooner? With a| ceive and consume the revenues of a ben-| doctrines, or illustrations of dogmas, as 
passport like your voice and your violin, |efice. In eonsequence of this decision} soon as a distinguished member of the 
you could not fail of being well received | the young shaveling had been invested! chapter proposes to make researches, to 
by my master. Come, then ; it seems he | With the canonicate, although he was the | examine parehments, to seribble records 
kaows you alrealy.”’ | Ulegitimate son of a king; still in virtue} of suits or claims, that is libels, against 
While speaking thus, the affable ser-| of the canons of the church, which accept-} rich adversaries. they grant him the Iu- 
vitor had already ascended before them | ed presumptively the legitimacy of a ehild | erative and agreeable right of reéntering 
the twelve steps of a very easy staircase | presented to the benefice and patronized | into private life and spending his revenue 
covered with a beautiful Turkey carpet. by sovereigns; although on the other} in travels or in his beneficiary mansion 
Before Joseph had time to ask his mas-| hand, the same canunieal decisions re-|by the side of bis fire. This did our 
ters name, he had opened a folding door , quire that all pretenders to ecclesiastical } canon. 
whieh closed behind them without noise ; | ivings shall be the issue of a true and le-} A man of wit, a fine talker, an eloquent 
and after having crossed a comfortable | gitimate marriage, iw default of which | writer, he had promised, and was to prom- 
ante-room, he ushered them into the) they may be declared mecepaciated, that | ise all his life, to make a book upon the 


dwwing hall, where the gracious master of 
this happy dwelling, seated in front of a| 
roasted pheasant, between two flasks of | 
old gold-colored wine, was beginning to 
digest his first course, while he attacked 
the second with a majestie air. On re-| 
turowg from lis morning s promenade he 
he had been agam dressed by his valet de 
chambre in order to refresh his complex- 
ion. He was powdered and shaved 
anew. The grizzled curls of his respect- | 
able head waved gently below an eye of | 
iris powder of an exquisite perfume ; his) 


is, unworthy and infamous in case of need. 
But there are so many accommodations 
with Heaven, that, under certain cireum- 
stances, the canonical law establishes that 
a foundling may be cousidered as legiti- 





nights, immunities and privileges of bis 
chapter. Surrounded by dusty quartos 
which he had never opened, he had never 
written his own, he was not writing it, he 
was never to write it. The two secreta- 


mate, fer the reason, which is moreover} ries whom he had engaged at the expense 


quite Christian, that in the ease of myste-| of the chapter, were busied in perfuming 
rious parentage, the good should always}his person and preparing his repasts. 


be supposed rather than the evil. 

The little canon entered therefore into 
possession of a superb prebead, with the 
utle of canoa major; aud when arrived 
nearly at his fiftieth year, after forty years 


beautiful hands rested upon his knees,| of services which were assumed to have | 


which were covered by breeches of black | been effective in the chapter, he was 
satin with silver buekles. His well made | theaceforth recognized as canon jubilary, 
leg, of which he was a little vain, clothed that is, Canon in retreat, free to reside 
in a violet stecking tightly drawn and | where he pleased, and wo longer to per- 
very transparent, rested upon a cushion | form any chapitalar function, even while 
of velvet, and his noble eorpulence envel-| fully enjoying all the advantages, reve- 
oped in an excellent gown of puce colored | nues and privileges of his canomecate. It 
silk, wadded and quilted, reposed deli-| is true that the worthy canon had render- 
ciouely in a great arm-chair of tapestry, | ed very important services to the chapter 
in ao part of whieh did his elbow run the ‘in bis younger days. He had caused 
tisk of meeting an angle, so well was it| himself to be declared absent, which, by 
stuffed and rounded on every side. Seat- tHe terms of the canonical! law, signifies a 


They talked mueh of that famous book ; 
they expected it, they built upon the 
strength of its arguments a thousand 
dreams of glory, of vengeanee and of 
money. That book, which did net exist, 
had already made for its author a reputa- 
tion of perseverence, of learning and of 
eloquence, the proof of which he was in 
no haste to produce ; not that he was in- 
capable of justifying the favorable opinion 
entertained of him by his brotherhood, 
but because hfe is short, repasts long, the 
toilette indispensable, the far niente deli- 
cious. And then our canon had two in- 
nocent but insatiable passions: he loved 
horticulture and music. With so many 
affairs and occupations, where could he 
have found time to write his book! Be- 


ed near the fire, which blazed and spark- | permission to reside away from his chap- | sides, it is so agreeable to talk of a book 
led behind her master’s arm-chair, dame | ter, in virtue of sundry pretexts more or! whieh one is not writing, and so disagree- 
Bridget, the housekeeper, was preparing | less specious, without losing the fruits at-| able to hear others talk of that which oue 
his coffee with a religious earnestness ; | tached to the active exercise of his bene-| has written ! 
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iii 
The benefice of this holy personage|them. But no, let them remain; place| paration of certain dishes, gently repri- 
consisted in an estate which yielded well, ‘two covers at the end of my table, and let | manded and learnedly instructed respect- 
annexed to the secularized priory in which them sup with me.” | ing certain others which had not attained 
he lived eight or nine months of the year,| Andrew obeyed with haste and even | the highest degree of perfection. The two 
attending to the cultivation of his flowers| with a kind of benevolent satisfaction. | travellers fell from the clouds and looked 
and his stomach. The habitation was) But dame Bridget showed an entirely op-| at each other, believing themselves in a 
spacious and romantic. He had made it | posite disposition ; she shook her head, | laughable dream, so incomprehensible did 
comfortable and even luxurious. Aban-|shragged her shoulders, and grumbled | these refinements seem to them. * Well! 
doning to a slow decay the main building | between her teeth: ‘* What proper per-/ well! it is not bad after all,” said the 
which the ancient monks had inhabited, sons to eat on your cloth, and what strange | canon, dismissing the culinary artist; **] 
he preserved with care and adorned with companions for a man of your rank!’’ | shall make something of you yet, if you 
taste the part most favorable for his ac-| ‘* Hold your tongue, Bridget,’ replied | have a ready: will’ and continue to love 
commodation. New arrangements had/|the canon calmly; ‘* you are never satis- gfour duty.” 

made of the old monastery a real little fied with anything or any body ; and when ** Would it not seem,’’ thought Con- 
chateau in which he led the life of a gen-| you see another taking a litle pleasure, | suelo, ‘* that this was a piece of paternal 
tleman. He had an excellent natural dis- | you are quite furjous."’ instruction, or a religious exhortation? ’’ 

position fur a man of the church: tolerant,} ** You do wot know what to imagine! At the dessert, after the vanon had 
witty on occasion, orthodox and fluent| for pastime,’’ returned she, without no-} given to the housekeeper also her share 
with thuse of his order, cheerful, full of | ticing the reproaches addressed to her. | of praises and reprimands, he at last for- 
anecdote, and easy with those of the|‘‘ With flatteries, idle stories and flim-| got these grave matters to speak of mu- 
world, affable, cordial and generous with | flams you ean be led like a little child.” | sic, and showed himself under a better 
artists. fis domestics sharing the good| ‘* Be silent, then,’’ said the canon rais-| light to his young guests. He had a good 














living which he knew how to provide, 
aided him with all their power. His 
housekeeper was rather fractious, but she 
made good sweetmeats, and understood 
so well how to preserve his fruits, that he 
bore with her bad temper, and endured 
the storm with calmness, saying that a) 
man must know how to put up with the| 
defects of others, but could not dispense 
with a nice dessert and good coffee. 
Our artists were received by him with 
{ 


| 


the most gracious affability. ‘* You are 
children full of wit and invention,”’ said 
he to them, ‘‘ and I love you with all my 
heart. Besides, you have an infinite tal- 
ent; and one of you two, I can no long- 
er tell which, has the sweetest, the most 
sympathetic, the most affecting voice | 
have ever heard in my life. That voice 
is a prodigy, a treasure ; and 1 was quite 
sad this evening, at your having left the 
eurate’s so hurriedly, thinking that per- 
haps I should never see you again, that I 
should never hear you more. Truly, | 
had no appetite, I was gloomy, absent. 
That beautiful voice, that beautiful music 
would not leave my miud, my ears. But 
Providence, who wishes me well, has 
brought you back to me, and perhaps also 
your good hearts, my children; for you 
must have divined that 1 could compre- 
hend and appreciate you—”’ 

** We are compelled to confess, sir can- 
on,’’ replied Joseph, ‘‘ that chance alone 
has conducted us here, and that we were 
far from expecting this good fortune.’’ 

** The good fortune is on my side,”’ re- 
turned the amiable canon ; ‘‘ and you shall 
sing to me. But no, that would be two 
selfish on my part; you are fatigued, fast- 
ing perhaps — you shall have your sup- 
per first, then you shall pass a good night 
in my house, and to-morrow we will have 
music ; O! music the whole day! An- 


ing his voice a little, but without losing} musical education, a fund of solid studies, 
his cheerful smile, ** your voice is as harsh | just ideas and an enlightened taste. He 
as a rattle, and if you keep on seolding,| was quite a good organist; and being 
you will Jose your senses and spoil my | seated at the harpsichord after dinner, he 
coffee.”” ‘played for them some fragments of the 


‘* Fine pleasure! and great honor, tru-| old German masters, with much purity, 


ly,” said the old woman, “to prepare | 
{olden time. This was not without inter- 


coffee for such guests! ”’ 
**O! you require eminent personages ; 
you like grandeur; you prefer to enter- 





and according to the good traditions of the 


est for Consuelo; and soon having found 
upon the harpsichord a book of that an- 


tain only bishops, princes and canonesses/ cient music, she began to turn over its 


of sixteen quarterings! J] do not care for 
all that so much as for the well sung cou- 
plet of a ballad.’’ 

Consuelo heard with astonishment this 
personage of so noble an appearance dis- 
puting with his maid with a kind of child- 


leaves, and forgot her fatigue and the 
lateness of the hour, to ask the canon 
to play for her in his good elear and free 
manner, several of the pieces which had 
struck her mind and her eyes. The can- 
on experienced an extreme pleasure at 


ish pleasure ; and during the whole sup- being thus listened to. ‘The music which 


per, she wondered at the puerile direction 
of his thoughts. Every instant he said 
a world of nothings to pass the time and 
keep himself in good humor. He ad- 
dressed his domestics continually, at one 
time seriously diseussing the sauce of a 
fish, at another, the arrangement of a 
piece of furniture, giving contradictory 


he knew, being no longer in fashion, he 
seldom found amateurs to his heart. He 
therefore conceived an extraordinary lik- 
ing for Consuelo particularly, Joseph, 
overcome by fatigue, having fallen asleep 
in a great arm-chair which was treach- 
erously delicious. ** Truly!" cried the 


canon in a moment of enthusiasm, ‘‘ you 


orders, questioning his people respecting | are a most happily endowed child, and 


the most idle details of his household, re- 


flecting upon these trifles with a solemni- 
ty worthy of serious subjects, listening to 
one, reproving the other, maintaining his 
ground against dame Bridget, who con- 
tradicted him in every thing, and never 
failing to introduee some pleasant word 
into his questions and his answers. One 
would have said, that reduced by the iso- 
lation and want of excitement of his life 
to the society of his servants, he sought 
to keep his wit alive, and to facilitate the 
work of digestion by a hygienic exercise 
of thought, neither too grave nor too 
light. 

The supper was exquisite and of a 
wonderful abundance. At the entremeis, 


your precocious judgment announces an 
extraordinary career. For the first time 
in my life I regret the celibacy my pro- 
fession imposes upon me.’’ This compli- 
ment made Consuelo blush and tremble, 
for she thought her sex was discovered ; 
but she was very soon reassured, when 
the canon added artlessly: ‘* Yes, I re- 
gret not having children, for Heaven might 
perhaps have given me a son like you, and 
that would have been the happiness of my 
life--even if Bridget were the mother. 
But tell me, my friend, what do you think 
of that Sebastian Bach, with whose com- 
positions our prefessors are so enraptured 
now-a-days! Do you also think him a 
wonderful genius! There isa large book 


drew, you will take these young people | the cook was called before the canon, and | of his works which I collected and had 


to the kitchen and pay every attention to | afiectionately praised by him for the pre- | bound, because one must have every thing. 
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And besides, they may be beautiful in! 


first attempt having repelled me, I have | 


been so lazy as not to renew it — more- | 
over, I have so little time tomyself! T can. 
only think of musie at rare times, snatch- | 
ed from more serious cares. Though you | 
have seen me much occupied by the gov- 
ernment of my household, you anust not | 
conclude from that, that I am a free and 
happy man. I am, on the contrary, e 
slaved to an enormous, frightful task 
which I have imposed apon myself. I 
am writing a book, on yghich I have been 
at work for thirty years, and which anoth- 









er would not have done in sixty ; a book |” 


which requives incredible studies, watch- 
ings, and indomitable "patience and the’ 
deepest reflections. ‘I'herefore I think | 
that book will make some noise in the | 
world.”* 

* But will it soon be finished t’* asked | 
Consnelo. 

‘* Not yet, not yet !’' replied the canon, 
desirous to conceal from himself that he 
had not commenced it. “ But we were 
saying that the music of Bach is terribly 
difficult, and that, as to myself, I consider 
it peculiar.” 

** Still I think that if you should over- 
come yout repugnance, you would per- 
ceive that his is a genius which embraces, 
unites and vivifies all the science of the | 
past and present.” 

“ Well!” returned the canon, “‘ if it} 
be so, we three will try to-morrow to de- 


cipher something together. It is now | 
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. manners and their profession, that they |the universe: Voltaire laughed at them, 
fact —but there is great difficulty in read-}are Bohemians, adventurers, wicked little | and the great Frederick, to ape his phi- 
ing them, and I confess to you that the bandits, who will run off before day and | losopher, profoundly despised them. 


carry away our plate? Who knows that 
they will not assassinate as?’’ 

** Assassinate us! those children!" re- 
turned Joseph, laughing ; “ you are era- 
zy, Bridget; old and worn out as you 
are, you would still put them to flight, 
only by showing your teeth.” 

“Old and worn out yourself, do you 

hear!’’ cried the old woman in a fury. 
**Ttell you they shall not sleep here; I 
will not have them. Yes, indeed! I 
ould not close my eyes the whole 
pight!”’ 
** You would be very foolish ; Iam sare 
that those children have no more desire 
than I have to disturb your respectable 
slambers. Come, let ’s put an end to this! 
My master told me to treat his guests 
well, and | am not going to shut them up 
in that old building, full of rats and open 
to every wind. Would you have them 
sleep in the court yard?”’ 

**T would have had the gardener make 
up two good beds of straw for them 
there ; do you believe that those barefoot- 
ed urchins are accustomed to beds of 
down t”” 

‘*They shall have them to-night at 
least, since my master so wishes; I 
know only his orders, dame Bridget! 
Let me do my duty, and remember that 
yours as well as mine is to obey and not 
to command.” 

““Well spoken, Joseph!’’ said the 


canon, who from the half open door of 


the hour for you to take some rest and | the antichamber had langhingly heard the 
for me to give myself upto study. But | whole dispute. ‘*Go and get my slip- 
to-morrow you will pass the day with) pers, Bridget, and no longer split out 


me ; it is so understood, is it not?”’ 


jears. Good night, my little friends! fol- 


“The whole day! that is Saying too|low Joseph and sleep well. Long live 
much, sir; we must hasten to reach Vi-| music and the beautiful day of to-mor- 
enna: but for the morning we are at! row!” 


your commands.”’ 


Long after our travellers had taken 


The canon protested, insisted, and Con-| possession of their pretty cells, they 


se sess sess snsteneesstncenessseee> 





XIV. . 

At the dawn of day, Consuelo, seeing 
the sun shine and feeling invited te a 
walk by the joyous warblings of a thons- 
and birds which were already making 
good cheer in the garden, tried to leave 
her chamber. But the embargo was not 
yet raised, and dame Bridget still had 
her prisoners under lock and key. Con- 
suelo at first thought that it was perhaps 
an ingenious idea of the canon, who wish- 
ed to be certain of the musical enjoyments 
of the day, and had judged best first of 
all to assure himself of the persons of the 
musicians. The young girl, rendered 
hardy and agile by her masculine cos- 
tume, examined the window, saw that 
the sealing was facilitated by a large 
vine supported by a solid trellis which 
covered the whole wall; and descending 
slowly and carefully, not to injure the 
fine grapes of the priory, she reached the 
ground and baried herself in the garden 
laughing inwardly at the surprise and dis- 
appointment of Bridget when she should 
find her precautions frustrated. Consue- 
fo now saw under another aspect the su- 
perb flowers and magnificent fruits which 
she had admired by moonlight. The 
breath of the morning and the oblique 
coloring of the rosy and ’smiling sun, in- 
vested with a new poetry those beaatiful 
productions of the earth. A robe of vel- 
vety satin enveloped the fruits, the dew 
hung in pearls of crystal from all the 
branches, and the turf, frosted with silver 
exhaled that light vapor which seems the 
aspiring breath of earth endeavoring to 
regain heaven and unite with it ima 
refined effasion of love. But nothing 
equalled the freshness and beanty of the 
flowers still all laden with the moisture 


suelo pretended to yield, promising her-| heard the scolding of the honsekeeper | of the night, at that mysterious hour of 
self that she would hurry the adagios of | afar off, like a wintry wind whistling | the dawn when they open themselves as 
the great Bach a little, and leave the | through the corridors. When the move-| if to disclose treasures of purity and to 
priory about eleven o'clock or noon. | ment which announced the solemn retir-| shed abroad exquisite perfumes, which 
When they spoke of going to their cham- ing of the canon had entirely ceased, | only the earliest and the purest of the 
bers, an earnest discussion arose on the|dame Bridget came on tip-toe to the | sun's rays are worthy to perceive and pos- 
Staircase between dame Bridget and We | its of his young guests and quickly | sess for an instant. The canon’s flower 
valet de chambre. The zealons Joseph, | turned the key in each lock to shut ‘son was a region of delights for an 
| 
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desirous of pleasing his master, had ee Joseph, buried in the best bed he | amateur of horticulture. To the eyes of 
pared for the young musicians two pretty | had ever met with in his life, had already Consuelo, it was too symmetrical and too 
cells situated in the néwly repaired build-| fallen fast asleep, and Consuelo did the | well kept. But the fifty Kinds of roses, 
ing occupied by the canon and his suite. | same on her part, after having laughed|the purple sages, the infinitely varied 
Bridget, on the contrary, persisted in'send- | heartily to herself at Bridget’s tertors. | geraniums, the balmy daturas, deep cups 
ing them to sleep in the abandoned cells | She who had trembled nearly all the of opal, impregnated with the ambrosia 
of the old priory, because that part of the | nights of her journey, now made others of the gods; the elegant asclepiads, sub- 
building was separated fron: the new one | tremble in her turn. She might have ap-| tle’ poisons in which the insects finds 
by good duors and solid bolts. ‘* What,’’| plied to herself the fable of the hare and | death in delight ; the splendid cactuses, 
said she, raising her sharp voice on the the frogs; but I cannot affirm to you that | displaying their dazzling flewers upon 
resonnding staircase, ‘‘do you mean to| Consuelo was acquainted with La Pon-| rough stalks strangely shaped; a thous- 
lodge these vagabonds close to as! and | taine’s fables. Their merit was disputed | and curions and superb plants, which 
do you hot see from their faces, their | at that epoch by the most noted wits of , Consuelo had never before seen, and 
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of which she knew neither the names nor | guardians, who, under pretext of driving! She again began to utter loud cries, 
the country, oceupied her attention for|away robbers, disturb the repose of their and Consuelo felt her knees tiemble, — 
a long time. masters. Consuelo tried to enter the, that face, that voice were not unkuown to 
On examining their various attitudes| dwelling to announce the approach of her. ‘* The name of your mistress?’ 
and the expression of the sentiment) travellers in distress; but all was so well cried she to the maid, et .- 
which each of their physiognomies seem- | closed, that she gave up the attempt, and| ‘* Eh! what is that to you! Run quick, .- 
ed to convey, she sought in her mind for | following her impulse, ran to the grate | miserable !’’ said the agitated maid. * Aly! °° 
the correspondence between music and "whence the noise came. \if you lose time, you shall have nothing ~ 
flowers, and endeavored to account for | A travelling carriage, laden with trunks | from us!”’ 
the association of these two instincts in| and whitened by the dust of a long jour-| ‘* WelJ! neither do I want anything 
the organization of her host. A long | ney had stopped before the principal al- | from you,” replied Consuelo quickly ; - 
while since, the harmony of sounds had|ley of the garden. The postillions had |** but I want to know.who you are, If 
seemed to her to respond in a certain | dismounted from their horses and were fWour mistress is a musician, you will be 
manner to the harmony of colors; but|trying to shake that inhospitable gate, received here at once; and if Tam not 
the harmony of these harmonies, it seem-| while groans and lamentations issued from mistaken, she iia celebrated singer.” 
ed to her must be perfume. At that in-/the carriage. ‘‘Open,”’ cried they ** Go, my child,’ said the lady in la- 
stant, plunged in a vague and sweet rev-| Consuelo, “ if you are Christians! Théré| bor, who in the interval between each 
ery, she imagined she heard a voice issue | is a lady dying here.”’ sharp pain, recovered much sang-froid and 
from each of those charming corollas, and! ** Open,’’ cried, stretching from the | energy ; ‘‘ you are not deceived ; go tell 
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relate to her the mysteries of poeiry in a door, a woman, whose features were un- 
language hitherto unknown. The rose! known to Consuelo, but whose Venetian 
spoke of its ardent love, the lily of its ce- accent impressed her vividly. ‘* My mis- 
lestial chastity ; the superb magnolia con- | tress will die if you do not grant her hos- 
versed on the pure delights of a holy | pitality at once. Open if you are men!" 
pride, and the little hepatica related ina} Consuelo, without reflecting on the re- 
low voice the enjoyments of a simple and | sults of her first impulse, tried to open 
hidden life. Certain flowers had strong | the grate; but it was closed by an enor- 


voices which said with a broad and pow- | mous padlock, the key of which was pro- 
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erful aceent: ‘‘1 am beautiful and I] 
reign.”’ 


bably in dame Bridget’s pocket. The 


the inhabitants of this house that the fa- 
mous Corilla is ready to die if some Chris- 
tian or artistic soul does not take pity on 
her situation. I will pay,—say that I 
will pay largely. Alas! Suphia,*’ said ehe 
to her servant, ‘‘ have me put upon the 
ground ; I shall suffer less stretched out 
on the road, than in this infernal car- 
riage !”’ 

Consuelo was already running towards 


Others murmered with sounds | bell also was fastened by a secret spring. | the priory, resolved to make a horrible 


hardly perceptible, but of an infinite ten-|In that quiet and honest country, such | noise and reach the canon at every risk. 


derness and a penetrating charm: ** 1 am 
little and am beloved,’’ said they ; and all 
balanced themselves together in the morn- 
ing breeze, uniting their voices in an 
aerial choir which was lost little by little 
in the deeply moved herbage and under 
the leaves, greedy to gather its mysteri- 
ous meaning. 


precautions had not been taken against 
evil doers, but truly against the noise and 
inconvenience of too late or too early vis 
itors. It was impossible for Consuelo to 
satisfy the desire of her heart, and she 
sadly endured the reproaches of the maid, 
who, speaking Venetian to her mistress, 
cried with impatience: ‘The stupid! 


She no longer thought of being astonish- 
ed and affected at the strange chance 
which had brought to that spot her rival, 
the cause of al] her misfortunes; she was 
only occupied with the desire of obtain- 
ing assistance for her. She had not the 
trouble of knocking; she found Bridget, 
who, at last attracted by the cries, was 


Suddenly, in the midst of these ideal} the little awkward fellow! he does nat | 
harmonies and this delicious contempla-| know how to open agate.’’ The Ger- 
tion, Cousuelo heard sharp, horrible and | man postillions, more patient and more 
sadjy human cries issue from behind | calm, tried to help Consuelo, but without 
the plantations of trees which conceal | success, when the suffering lady appear- 
ed the enclosing wall. To those cries, | ing in her turn at the window of the car- 
which were lost in the silence of the! riage, cried with a strong voice in bad 
fields, succeeded the rolling of a carriage, |German: ‘* Eh, by the devil's blood, go 
then the carriage seemed to stop, and | and find somebody to open, you misera- 
some one knocked with heavy strokes on | ble little beast ! ”” 
the iron grating which closed the garden | 


- | 
on that side. But whether all “| 


leaving the house, escorted by the gar- 
dener and the valet de chamber. 

‘* A fine story indeed!’’ replied she 
harshly, when Consuelo had stated the 
fact to her. ‘‘ Do not go, Andrew ; do 
not move from here, master gardener! 
| Do you not see that it is a trick got np by 
these bandits to rob and assassinate us? 
I expected it! An alarm, a pretext; a 
| band of villains prowling round the house, 

This energetic apostrophe reassured | while those to whom we had given an 
Consuelo respecting the imminent danger | asylum strove to introduce them under 
of the lady. ‘If she be near dying,’’|an honest excuse! Go and get your 
thought she, ‘‘ it is at least by a violent| muskets, gentlemen, and be ready to 
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asleep in the house, or no one wished to 
answer, they knocked in vain several 
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times, and the piercing cries of a woman's 
voice, interrupted by the energetic oaths 
of a man’s calling for help, struck upon 
the priory and awakened no more echoes 
in thuse insensible walls than they did in 
the hearts of those who inhabited them. 
All the windows on that side were so 
well caulked to protect the slumbers of 
the canon, that no external sound could 
pierce their shutters of solid oak, lined 
with leather and stuffed with hair. The 
servants, busy on the green behind the 
building, did not hear the cries; and 
there were no dogs in the priory. The 
eanon did not like those troublesome 


death ; ’’ and addressing herself in Vene- 
tian to the traveller, whose accent was no 
more doubtful than the maid's : 

‘*T do not belong to this house,”’ said 
she; ‘I received hospitality here last 
night ; I will go and try to awaken the 
hosts, which will be neither a quick nor 
an easy matter. Are you in such dan- 
ger, madam, that you cannot wait here a 
little while without despairing ?’’ 

‘*T am in labor, stupid! ”’ eried the 
traveller: ‘* I have not long to wait: run, 
shout, break every thing, bring some body 
and get me in here ; you shall be well 
paid for your trouble.’’ 


shoot this pretended Jady in labor who 
has moustaches and pantaloons. Yes, in- 
deed ! a woman in labor! and even if it 
were so, does she take our house for a 
hospital! We have no midwife here. I 
understand nothing ‘of such matters, and 
the canon does not like squallings. Why 
should a lady have undertaken a journey 
when she was near her time? And if she 
did so, whose fault is it? Can we pre- 
vent her sufferings? Let her have her 
child io the carriage ; she will be quite as 
well off there as in our house, where we 
have nothing ready for such a job!”’ 
This speech, begun for Consuelo and 
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“growled out the whole length of the al-| ‘* But.she is a woman of bad life,” re- | Saying this, Consuelo left the stupefied 


— 
; 


ley, ¥ finished * the grate for Corilla’s| turned the canon; “she caused much ‘canon gazing about him, as if he feared 
chamber-maid. While the travellers, af-| scandal at Vienna, two years ago.” to see the celestial malediction invoked 


tot having parleyedin vain, wereexchang-| ‘‘ And there are many people envious | by that burning soul fall upon his pre- 


. ingFeproaches, invectives and even in-| of your benefice, sir canon,"’ interposed , cious yolkamerias and his beloved amemo- 


> 


‘sults with the intractable house-keeper, | Bridget. ‘* You understand me! To have| nes. She ran to the grate which had re- 
Consuelo, trusting in the eanon’s good- /acommon woman brought to bed in your | mained locked, and sealed it to go-eut, in 
ness and dilettantism, had entered the | house — that would not be taken as a order to>follow™ Corilla’s carriage, which 
house. She searched in vain for the | chance, still less an act of charity. You | slowly directed its course towards the 


_ master’s chamber; she only lost herself | know. that the canon Herbert has preten-| miserable wine shop,-gratuitously digaifi- 


in that vast habitation, with the windings | sions to the jubilariat, and that he has al-| ed by the canou with the name of ina. 
of which she was unacquainted. At last ready had a yourg brother dispossessed, | 
she met Haydn who was luoking for her, | ugder pretence that he neglected his du-| ae iia Tahiti 
and whe told her he had seen the canon it fora lady who always confessed to| . Tue Rrrecrs or Coxtamisation. The 
enter his orangery. ‘[hey went thither, |him at such times. Sir canon, a benefice | following narration was _ by one of 
and saw that worthy personage coming to/like yours is more easily lost than won.” | the former Matrons in the Female Depant- 


» poem . |ment on Blackwell's Island: 
meet them under an arbor of jasmine, | These words made a su:lden and deci-| 


is jaane | “I remember,’’ said the Matron, “‘ dis- 
with a face as fresh and smiling as the| sive impression on the canon. He treas-|tinetly of two young girls who were 
beautiful autumn morning+he was thenea-!ured them in the sanctuary of his pru-| brought to the Island, and given into my 
joying. On beholding that good-natured | dence, “though he pretended hardly io, They were a. a up for any 
map, in his nice wadded gowff, walking | hive heard them. ‘‘ There is,”’ said blo = DES % 9 ance-house, 
i” j ' , Where there was a disturbance of the 
upof@paths. where his delicate foot ran no j*an lun two hundred steps from here: peace. They were umbrella makers by 
rizk of-meeting a stone in the fine and/|let the Jady be carried there. She will trade — young, interesting and comely in 
freshly gaked sand, Consuelo could not! there find every thing she requires, and | their eee aeeaeel free from 

i. i ‘ i¥ , . 
doubt that a being so happy, so serene in | will be lodged much more comfortably vice and» evidently unacquainted with 
' cy } vt | ' ; > \Crime. _ I shall never forget their horror- 
his conscience and so satisfied in all -his and properly than in the house of a bach- Stricken looks when J] tovk them tw the 
wishes, wonld be charmed. to perfurm ajelor. Go and tell her so, Bridget, polite- cells and turned the key upon them. 
good action. She began to mention poor|ly, very politely, I beseech you. Show | The next day I was obliged by the Rules 
Corilla’s. request to him, when Bridget/ the postillions which the inn is. Do you, |'0 take them down to the Shanties and 
ws) hild + gaid | C ; ’ d set them to work. Here they were com- 
suddenly appeared, interrupted her, and|my children,’ said he to Consnelo and! )-jjeg to. make companionship with those 
spoke in these words ; ‘‘ There isa vaga- | Joseph, ‘‘ come and try a fugue of Bach|who had earned a nototiety by their 
bond down there at your gate, a singer of | with me while breakfast is getting rea- | ctimes — who were steeped to the dregs 
the theatre, whe calls herself famous, and | dy.” saa yp sg = — 

i sé i v j oT : . . . . 
has the air and manner of a brazen-face, | Sir canon, said easel, Manet af- ‘row their daily intercourse and growing 
She says she is ia labor, cries and swears | fected, ‘‘ will you abandon —’ lintimacy with these wretches, and my 
like thirty demons; she wishes to lie in} ‘ Ah!” said the canon, stopping with | heart yearned with a mother 8 sympathy 
at your house ; see if that is agreeable to| an air of consternation, ** there is my most | for them. But J could do nothing to aid 
'% | beautiful volkameria dried up. I told the | them. 1: They mneve iam sebeat of apeuepe 
yee; ‘ : ihe | ing and cankering vice, with old and ex- 
The canon made a gesture of disgust} gardener that he did not water it often! nerienced teachers all around them. I 
and refusal. ‘‘ Sir canon,”’ said Consue-| enough ! the most rare and the most ad-| watched them warrowly, and could daily 
lo, “whoever this woman may be, she is| mirable plant in my graden! It is a fa-| bserve the foul destroyer creep stealth- 
in pullering ; her life ia. perhane in dan-| tality, Bridget’ only luck there’ send |''7 see® sadiatarhed: pusecenina, af «shot 
om, Pamering ». Per, MG's peraaps Je sed J9 de 7 yy. yy) 80uls. la a brief period their full dere- 
ger, as well as that of the innocent crea-| the gardener to me that I may scold him.’’ | Jiction was accomplished. The rank poi- 
ture whom God calls into this world, and} ‘I am first going to chase the farnous}|son of contamination had done its fatal 
whom religion commands you to receive | Corilla from your gate,” replied Bridget | work. ‘Years _ in — — 
; gis . | prostitution cou not have tarned out 

g d Ww Ww. iP we ° 

here in a Christian and paternal manner. | as ithdre mene feighed echalenn.an. thecaleenntine 
You will not abandon that unfortunate, | ‘* And you consent to this, you cOM-| portment, course, vulgar language and 
you will not leave her to groan and die at} mand it, sir canon!” cried Consuelo, in-| horrid oaths gave painful evidence, Be- 


END OF VOL. V. 


your gate?’ | dignant. re a expiration _ a Sie 
8 - Inco . en ov 

“ ied ?’’ |  Itis impossible for me to do other- | CY Seeame incorrignbly , 
i Sha werriet , ont the TPR | og “« P , , |Chrisuan eity sent them away to be. re- 
coldly after a moment's reflection. | wise,” replied he in a gentle voice, but iclaimed they were comparatively guiltlese 
**T do not know ; it is possible abo | with a tune which announced an im-|—when she returned them to her bosom 


may be. But what matters that! Gud | movable resolution. ‘I desire that I may) it was to swell the ranks of viee and 


grants. her the happiness of becoming a} not again be spoken to about it. Came | rime.” in:ie. satan ond ofaithbal. histeninens 
mother ; He alone has the right of judg-|then, I am waiting for you to play me| ine baneful effects of Contamination by 


ing —”’ some music.”’ jthe old upon the young offender in our 
‘‘ She mentioned her name, sircanon,’’| ‘* There is no more music for us here,”’ | Prisons. They are of daily occurrence, 


: : ‘ ted by those who in the dis- 
returned Bridget forcibly; ‘‘and you returned Consuelo with energy. ‘ You = is attested | 
. | char f their duties are compelled to 
must know her, you who visit all the ac- | would not be capable of comprehending | — ee - 


tors at Vienna. She calls herself Corilla.’’ | Bach, you who have not human feelings. Will not those who are connected with 
‘* Corilla!’’ cried the canon, ‘‘ she has} Ah! perish your flowers and your fruits! | the * Prison Association "* take this sub- 


r : . ‘asmi jeet in hand — give it their earnest atten- 
been at Vienna before ; I have heard a oe the frost ate ho feared att tian; pad ctnenal-degaseian:tnahe: mente 
good deal of her. She has a fine voice,| split your most beautiful trees ! "S\dy? Bleeding and suffering Humanity 


they say.”’ fruitful earth, which gives you every thing | demards it. Justice to our fellow-beings 
‘In favor of her fine voice, have the|in profusion, ought to bear for you only | claims z Lhe op oo is nw our heads, 
aS . who suffer such as these to be swept into 

gate opened for her ; she is on the ground, ait" ie see SP 9h ue oo hae 7a! no dike at. cena: niaheat striving to 
stretched upon the sand of the road,’’ said | steal the gifts o <p w ~ it aid them. They need ciassification 
Consuelo. | know not how to employ in hospitality'” | and different modes of treatment. The 
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young, more than all, need a home for 
Reformation instead of a fruitful school 
for degrading vice and soul-destroying 
crime. Those farther advanced should 
have kind and judicious keepers, and at 
least not those who are found with our 
Honorable Common Council at Empire 
Club Balls in the company of. common 
prostitutes. — N. Y. Trijune. 








Elocution, or Mental and Vocal Phaloso- 
phy: involving the Principles of Read- 
tng and Speaking ; and designed for the 
Development and Cultivation of both Bo- 
dy and Mind,in accordance with the Na- 
ture, Uses, and Destiny of Man. By 
Proressor Bronson, A. M., M. D. 
New York: A. S. Barnes, and Co. 
Professor Bronson’s ability as an Elo- 

cutionist and a teacher of Elocution, is 

unquestionable ; we do not know that he 
has a superior or even an equal in the 

country; but his skill in compiling a 

treatise of instruction in his art is a mat- 

ter of some doubt. The work before us 
has passed to its fifth edition, within the 
very short period that has elapsed since 
it was first issued, which is 4 sign of its 


THE HARBINGER, 


| make parents, preceptors, and the conser- 
vators of the public welfare, reflect seri- 
ously upon the subject of education and 
its methods; and yet it is incontrover- 
tible. If no other proof of its truth 
could be adduced, the single fact that 
the plans and rules and principles of our 
elementary school books are innumerable 
and conflicting, and that we are conse- 
quently flooded with Spelling books, 
Readers, Grammars, and systems of Elo- 
cution ‘“‘ wide as the poles asunder,” 
would be all-sufficient. Where there is sci- 
ence there is unity and thus acknowled 
principles by which all are governed, and 
frum which none can deviate, without in- 
curring instant detection and the penalty 
of ignorant presumption, as in Mathemat- 
ics, in the principles of which al? are 
jagreed, simply because it is absolute 
science ; but where there is no sciertge 
|there are diversity and conflicting princi- 
| ples, which afford to quacks and ignorant 
| pretenders an opportunity to palm their 
| professional crudities on the public, almost 








|exposnre, and 


frequently to gain money 
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the human voice, then, are the fund 
mentale of Language; and a knowled 

of these is evidently essential to aicien- * 
tific and perfect use and explanation of 
language and what relates to it, el 
tion, grammar, &c. Elementary k 
edge in al] arts is certainly the most 
portant and indispensable kind of 
edge. But strange to say, this very spe- 
cies of knowledge has been the most 
neglected by schoul-book makers, espe- © 
cially in the department we speak of, 
and less perfected than every other kind 

in education, the great summary of all 
arts, as it ought to be. Our Lexicog~ 
raphers and Orthoepists from Doctor 
Johnson down to Noah Webster, have all _ 
failed in giving us an integral and true 
analysis and classification of the elements 
of language — the sounds of the human 
voice ; to say nothing of their absurd me- 
thods of notation. And so have - 
tionists, in which failure lies the reot and 
source of all their errors and their Babel 
of conflicting systems to teach us*the right 









without the possibility of detection and | use of our mother tongue. 


Professor Bronson is no exception to 


popularity, and should be of its merits, as | and reputation to which they are in no this universal defect, and the principal 


it would be if the public were always judg- 
es of the wares they purchase. But let 


way entitled. 
We say, then, that there is no science 


fault 


we find in his work, is the want of a 
true analysis and classification of sounds. 
















us not disparage the labors of Mr. Bron- | in all our elementary school books, relat- | He makes, for example, the English Jan- 
son; we do not wish to do so, but to do | ing to Language, and we might rest the guage to consist of forty-four sounds, 
him the fullest justice, and to award him | declaration upon the fact alone that there | which number he arrives at by the com- 
our strongest commendations for the in-| is infinite contrariety among. those which | mon and fallacious way of taking the let- 
valuable services he has rendered to this | treat of the same branches, which is the | ters of the present Alphabet and counting 
inevitable result of unsettled and contra- | what are called the regular sounds of each 
dictory principles: this is quite enough | letter and their combinations. His pre- 
to a standard in our own mind of what! for a logical mind. If we should go into! sentation of this part of his subject, — the 
we conceive to be requisite in the ar-|a full examination of this matter, which it | beginning and elementary part of his work, 
rangement of a perfect school manual. | certainly deserves at the hands of some/|is obscure as well as incorrect; it is in- 
Judging by this standard we consider competent person, we could prove our posi- | deed, almost blind, and we should think 
it deficient in many important particu- | tion by showing the individual faults and de-| the book would be of little use to a stu- 
lars; but comparing it with the works | fects of the class of school-books to een | oer except with the instruction of the 
of others on the same subject, we do not| we refer, and the contradictions of each| living teacher. Then, he cannot find, 
hesitate to pronounce it far euperior to| other and of themselves, which would be} perhaps, a better. 
any we have ever seen. The latest and | a negative testimony quite enough tocon-| The physiological part, that which 


branch of education. 
We speak of his book with wenrenan 


most complete publication that has come demon them; or we might indicate, at 










under our inspection, is that of Profes- 
sor Mandeville, of Hamilton College, 
N. Y. His work contains much useful 
instruction in the art of elocution, and 


least, the general principles of a true sci- 


treats of the due exercise of the organs of 
speech, and of all those muscles of the 





/euce on which they should be based, ex- | body which should be brought into action 
hibiting their errors and falseness in the | to produce perfect utterance, and secure 
only positive and effectual manner,— by| health, we cannot commend too highly. 


ptofesses to reduce the whole subject to the light of truth. But we have no incli- | The book should be in the possession of 





a scientific formula and to treat it accord-| nation to do this at present, even if our 














ing to strictly philosophic methods ; but 
in this attempt we consider that he has 
signally failed ; he has by no means pene- 


trated so deeply. inte the philosophy of 


his subject as Professor Bronson. 

The fact is, Elocution has not yet been 
reduced to a science, while as an art its 
rules to a great extent, are artificial and 
arbitrary. This may also be said of all 
other branches of the science of Language 
and its uses. In this department of educa- 
tion there is indeed, no such thing extant 
as a perfect book, —~a strictly analytical 
scientific and inductive instructor. This is 


columns were the proper place. 
| The reason why we have no truly sci- 
roo treatises, and books of study relat- 
ing to Language, such as Spelling-books, 
(which are the abominable excrescences 
| of a false system of orthography,) works 
on Elocution, Grammars and Dictiona- 
ries, is simply that the very foundation 
of all such works is imperfect and false. 
This being the case, their whole super- 
structure is, as a matter of course, erro- 
neous and defective. 

Language, spoken language, is a com- 
bination of the sounds of the human voice. 


| 





a strong statement, and one calculated to| The elements, or distinct utterances of 








every man whoee vocation it is to speak, 
if for this alone. Professor Bronson has 
earned a high meed of praise for his la- 
bors and discoveries in the physiology of 
speech. 

The plan of the book is quite original ; 
explanations, anecdotes, philosophy, all 
mingled, and orderly arranged to exercise 
the pupil in each particular branch of the 
study, to amuse and instruct, and at the 
same time instil principles of a universal 
nature, relating to religion, science an art. 
Being a New Churchman Professor Bron- 
son has deeply tinctured the Peeing a 
of bis book with the sublime doctrines 
Swedenborg. 
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all 
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1 would relate to those w 
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Tales from the Forman of Heinrich | passed before me the subject of my yision,| which I cannot say it was ever of the 
Zschokke. By Parke Goowrn. Part | that I might thereby obtain confirmation | slightest service ; it manifested itself rare- 
1. New York : Wiley and Putnam, or refutation of it. It was invariably rat-| ly, quite independently of my will, and 
161 Broadway. 1845. pp. 238. | ified, net without. consternation om their several times in reference to persons 

“ By: some accident this volume has not | a pa had ys senennyat, te eT I one pave i look through. 

: , . | ‘ a this meatal jugglery. of-| Neither am I the ouly person io 

reached us till some time after ite publi ten as I revealed my visionary gifts to| session of this power. On an ie ol 

cation, but it comes not the less weleome. any new person, I regularly expected to I onee made with two of my sons, I met 

Its tales are better even than those of the | hear the answer: ‘it was not so." I felt, with an old Tyrolese who carried 

first part, which has been long enough |* secret shudder when my auditors replied | and lemons about the country, in a house 

| that it was true, or when their astonish-,of public entertainment, in Lower Haa- 

' ee ment betrayed my accuracy before they |enstein, one of the passes of the Jura. 

tion of this admirable author alto-' spoke. Instead of many | will mention | He fixed his eyes on me for some time, 

gether needless. Zschokke is an Artist} one example, which pre-eminently as-| then mingled in the conversation, and 
in the true sense of the word, and moves | ‘unded me. One fair day in the cy of said that ne knew me, although he knew 
satin bintin @ eands extantenian| Waldshut, I entered an inn (the Vine.) in me not, and went on to relate what I had 

im the ere Company with two young student-forest- done and strivea to do in former times, to 

heart as only an artist ean. For truth, | ers :We were tired with rambling through | the consternation of the country people 

delicacy, elevation and pathos, he has/|the woods. We supped with a numerous | present, and the great admiration of my 
few supetiors. But all this and more society at the /able-d’ hote where the guests children, whe were diverted to find 

. ; . | were making very merry with the pecu-| another person gifted like their father. 
beside, our readers will have already dis- | liarities and eccentricities of the Swiss,| How the wld lemon merchant eame by 
covered for themselves. | with Mesmer’s magnetism, Lavater’s his knowledge he could explain neither 

We regret to see occasional marks of physiognomy, &c. &c. One of my com-| to me nor to himself; he seemed, never- 
haste in the translation. This ought not | Pavions, whose national pride was wound- | theless, to value himself somewhat upon 
to have been. ‘* Jonathan Frock,”’ espe- | ee oat mechernchanyet ee his mysterious wisdom. 

cially, contains some faults whieh should | young man who sat opposite us, and who! 74, Modern Elewsinia: or, the Odd-Fel- 

not have been overlooked even in a school- | had allowed himself extraordinary license.|  jo.0¢ Monitor. By P.M. E. K. P. Bro. 


boy's exercise. poe man’s former life was at that mo-| 4 © J, Arwoup. Third Edition. New 


We hope that another volume will be | Pt Present to my mind. 1 turned to) York: J. FP. Trow & Co., Printers. 
| him and asked whether he would answer! jggs pp. 96 
ealled for. There are tales in Zschokke /me candidly if I related to him some of| — 


quite as good as any that Mr. Godwin | the most secret passages of his life, 1| This little book by the Editor of that 
has given. The Blue Wonder; Herr knowing as little of him personally as he clever paper the Golden Rule, may be 
Pyk’s Betrothal ; The Moravian Family; ‘id of me! That would be going a little read with. profit by those who are not 


| fi . Ith ht, than Lavater did wi ; 
The Wanderings of a Philhellene,—| his" “hivsioenermy” He Deceniaed me Odd-Fellows. It contains strong and viv- 


would make together a most attractive were correct in my information, to admit id statements of some of the highest 
book, and still leave the writings of our it frankly. I then related what my vision principles of universal Ethies, ‘and 
author unexhausted. _had shown me, and the whole company breathes a broad and getierous spirit. 


We extract the following note which | milety of agen cigeale «yar la It may exaggerate the worth of the in- 


Mr. Godwin has attached to ‘‘ IHumina-| years, his youthful errors, and lastly with | stitution to whose advantage it is particu- 
tion,” relating to a elass of phenomena a fault committed in reference to the | larly devoted and fail to do justice to oth- 
whieh no known scientific prineiples can | Strong box of his principal. 1 deseribed er important parts of the general Social 


it ..| to him the uninhabited reom with whitea- | ous , 
account for. It is taken from Zschokke’s | . walls, where, to the right of the| Movement, but this is natural and pardon- 


personal experience. brown door, on a table, stood a black | able. The following passage is a good 
“ft has happened to me sometimes, on| Money-box, &c. &«. <A dead silence | specimen of its tone and manner. 


my first meeting with strangers, as [ lis-| prevailed during the whole narration,| ‘Odd Fellowship seeks to restore the 
tened silently to their discourse, that) Which I alone occasionally interrupted by | Unity of the race, which the unhappy di- 
their former life, with many trifling cir- | quiring whether I spoke the truth. | visions of the church have so deplorably 
cumstances therewith connected, or fre-| The startled young man confirmed every | disturbed, and to realize. in a more beau- 
quenty some particular scene in that life, | particular, and even, what I had seareely tify) and efficient form, the holy ideas of 
has passed quite involuntarily, and as it expected, the last mentioned. Toached | @harity, and Love, and Brotherhood. 
were dream-like, yet perfeetly distinet | >Y his candor I shook hands with him The tendency to association is as old and 
before me. During this time I usually | over the table and said no more. He universal as humanity, It isa sacred 
feel so entirely absorbed in the contem- | #sked my name, which T gave him, and| Law, as binding as that of Religion, 
plation of the stranger-life, that at last ar remained together talking till past | which compels man to do homage to the 
no Jonger see clearly the face of the| midoight. He is probably sull living! | Infinite. And among the almost endless 
unknown wherein I undesignedly read,| ‘‘I can well explain to myself how a variety of human wants, there is not one 
nor distnetly hear the voices of the| person of lively imagination may form as | which makes itself so 
speakers, which befure served in some|in a romance, a correct picture of the | keenly felt, as the waat of . Fri 
measure as a comimentary to the text of| actions and passions of another person, | Society, — the intimate and constant com- 
their featares. For a long time I held | of a certain character, under certain cir-|munion of soul with soul. And yet, 
such visions as delusions of the faocy,| cumstances. But whence came those such are the habits of modern Society, 
and the more so as they showed me even | trifling accessories which nv wise concern- | and the spirit of the times, there is no 
the dress and motions of the actors, |¢d me, and in relation to people for the want so difficult to supply. Many hearts 
rooms, fufniture, and other accessories. | most part indifferent to me, with whom [| there are, glowing with mighty affections bs 
By way of jest T once in a familiar family | neither had, nor desired to have, any | oppressed with deep and earnest longings 
circle at Kirchberg related the secret his-| connection! Or, was the whole matter a for friendly communion with sympathiz- 
tory of a seamstress who had just left| constantly recurring accident? Or, had|ing and responding hearts, and yet, like 
the room and the house. 1 had never|my auditor, perhaps, when I related the | the Spirit of the parable, wander up. and 
seen her before in my life ; people were | particulars of his furmer life very different | down the deserts of Life seeking that 
astonished and laughed, but were not to| views to give of the whole, although in| they never find. The cords of social 
be persuaded that I did not previously | his first surprise, and misled by some/anity have been severed, and Individ- 
know the relations of which I spoke, for| resemblances, he had mistaken them for | ualism,— Selfishness, has been, by some 
what I had uttered was the literal truth;|the same! And yet impelled by this very | diablerie or other, instalied inte the 
I on my part was no less astonished that| doubt I had several times given myself | Foren’ of this lower world. These in- 
my dréam-pietnres were confirmed by the | trouble to speak of the most insignificant | dividual and material tendencies, which 
reality, I became more attentive to the | things which my waking dream had re-| cast @ withering and fatal paralysis over 
, and when propriety admitted it,| vealed to me. | shall not say another, ali social Life, and all the Soul's affee- 
Hose life thus| word on this singular gift of vision, of; tions, may be refered chiefly to the un- 
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before the public to make commenda- 
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fortunate disbetini ons that exist amongst 
those who aré essecialiy bound to dwell 
together in love. —1 mean the professed 
followers’ of Christ. The funcamental 
ideas of Christianity, are the unity aad 
Brotherhood of mau,—its chiet law 1s 


that of Mutual Love.’ 

*Jastead of 
one Faith of Friendship, 
Charnty, we have isolated communitics, 
bouad together by oo common bond ot 
sympathy, or faith, or love. We need 
not ealarge here. We only speak a fact 
which all feel, and over which all sincere 
Christiaas muurn. We utter a mouruful 
truth, whea we say there is all too hitle 
_ of earnest faith in exalted and disinterest- 
ed Friendship, and in Virtue and Love, 


one Church, one Lord, 
gue baptism of 


which are uot based on the calculations of | 


Interest. There is too litle of fraternal 
sympathy, too little of pity for the woes 


| 
| 


and sufferings of others —too little of) 


that deep, exhaustless love for man as 
man, irrespective of nation, faith, or 
rank, which Christianity so strictly en- 
joins. 


There are thonsands of causes, | 


operating at the present time which pre-| 


vent the free and fraternal) communion of 


man with man. There are the jealousies 
of religious sects just noticed, and the 
warrings of political parties, the inces- 
sant toil and struggle after wealth, or 
some temporal and individual good, which 
break up the unitv and harmony of socie- 
ty, transform Life into an Arab desert, 
and meu into plundering Ishmaelites.”’ 


The Wigwam and the Cabin. 
Author of Guy Rivers. Second Se- | 
ries. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 1845. pp. 238. 

We briefly expressed our opinion of 
Mr. Simms as a novelist some time ago, 
and we find nothing in this volume to | 
increase our admiration. It is, we think, 
inferior to the first under the same title, 
which was a rather clever book, and 
nething more. All its stories have the 
air of what the Germans would call 
bread-writing, — mere matters of trade, 
** done to order on short notice.”” They 
are a shade superior to the thin trash of 
the monthly magazines, and fully entitle 
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take but the slightest hold of the 
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be . 


mind ai any age, here are some lu- 
morial poews which seize the very seul 
and inspire it with a beauty and grace 
that can never afterward be forgotten. 


ip A review of Mr. 


work on 


Van. Amringe’s 
* Association and Christianity,’ 





wineh has been accidentally delayed, will 
shortly appear. 
up Notiees of several works from! 


Messrs. Wiley and Patnam, are unavoid- 
ably crowded out of this week’gHar- 
hinger. 





MUSICAL REVIEW 


SIXTH CONCERTOF TI THE BOSTON 
ACADEMY. 
(Concladed.) 

The second part of the concert con- 
sisted of the Symphony No. VII., 
Beethoven. But before we proceed to 
give our idea of that composition, we 
would say something concerning such 
interpretation of music as we employ. 
There are very many good people, who 
consider music to be a pleasing assem- 





‘blage of well ordered and harmonious 
‘sounds, conveying no distinct idea, and 


incapable therefore of doing more than 
gratify the ear. ‘To these, an interpre- 
tation of music seems entirely fanciful, 
affected, and without truth. There are 
again others, who insist that to give an 


"word-painting of scenes and visions and 
impressions, whether of sense or thought 
or feeling created thereby, is idle and 











recognize as greatest.and most excellent, 
The mere form is: subsidiary and only 
necessary for the sense and as 4 medi 
The eye always looks through, it. fort 
meaning, which resides therein, and if no 
meaning be perceptible, every good judg. 
meut rejeets it as. worthless. When we 
look at a work of ait from an aesthetic 
point of view therefore, it is. the idea 
which it represents, that we regard, 


When we only consider it eritically, in 


respect to its execution, vur standpoint is 
a lower one. When we consider it asa 
mere ornament it is still lower, 

flow then shall we better interpret any 
work of art than by expressing’ its. effect 


upon us; thao by reproducing the ideas, 


feelings, and emotions, which it produces 
upon ear minds, souls and senses. » No 
one ean ever receive more from art than 


he brings to it, for neither nature her art 


by 


can do more than generate aod stimu- 
late each being into action, and awaken 
in the nature of each those emetiens and 
ideas, whuse springs are iunaie. A work 


of art only gives us back to ourselves; it 


reflects our own consciousness, and ac- 
cording to the constitutian of the mind 


that looks is the image pereeiwed, To 


every one it will have the bias of his 


own individuality, will wear the col. 


ors of his faney, and, throb with the 
pulses of his heart, for no one can per- 
ceive more than himself. Yet, again, a 


‘work of art, being wroaght fram one 
living idea in the mind ef the artist, will 
account of a musical composition by a| 


inartistic, heaping upon those who in- 


dulige in such fancies the terrible stigma 
that they are transcendental. This latter 


have a magnetic attraction to that same 
idea in the minds of all, and will awaken 
and call it forth with such degree of 
vividness as accords with the constitution 
and temperament of the auditor or spec- 


‘tator, and will develop. itself in such 


class claim that the only proper interpre- 


tation of a musical composition consists 


in an artistic and scientific criticism of its yellow. 


forms and with such modifications as are 
natural to him, Light falling on one 
substance 1s orange, and on another is 
Can any one, therefore, do bet- 


their author to a place in that heaven of formation, its time, its instrumentation, ter or indeed dv otherwise in interpreting 


literature inhabited, according to certain) &¢. 


mythological traditions, by the “‘ Smalls.”’ 


To the first of these classes the any work of art, whether it be a painting 
| doors to the inner shrine of music are ora statue or a symphony, than by repro- 


We regret that so many of Messrs. Wiley closed, and music itself is only a tickling ducing the impression created in him 
and Putnam's ** American Books’ come | of the sense, as a good bottle of hock or by it? 


from the same region. 
Jor Home and School. Part Sec- | 


a 

Selected by the Author of the’ 
‘Theory of Teaching,’”’ and ‘ First 
Lessons in Grammar.” 


168. 


a dish of oysters is palatable to the appe- | 
tite. 


Would it, we would ask of one class, 


To the latter class, music is a husk, | be the highest kind of eriticism on. a sta- 


| a formula, a science, but not the language | tue, to say that it was smooth, and white, 
by which emotions, thoughts, and feel- and pleasing — or of a painting, to say, 


Boston: pub- | | ings are expressed. Our own position, | 
lished by S. 4; Simpkins. 1846. pp. | be it better or worse, is different, aud all colors were agreeably chosen! Of the 
| that we claim is to be allowed to hold it, 


without reference to its idea, that the 


other class we would ask if he is the 


Mrs. Lowell has here conferred another | without the smile of the one or the sneer best critic, who tells us how the different 
favor upon the public, the youthful portion | of the other. 


of it especially. 


the English language. 


In this little volume are | 
contained some of the brightest jewels of idea. 


stages of a painting were accomplished 
Every good work of art represents an and what colors were used ; or whether 


It is the sensible exponent of the statue was finished by the ebisel or 
We should reck-| | Somewhat, which was living in the being. the pumice? Or indeed, would it be a 


on it of more worth as a gift to @ young ‘of the artist, and is not a mere dead arbi-| better criticism on the Apollo, to say; 


friend than fifty thousand books of moral trary form. 


It follows the unconscious his nose is two and a half inches long, 


stories surcharged and erammed to the bias and inflection of the spiritual nature, bis arm is extended with a bit of drapery 
and it is the infusion of this nature into swinging from it, and he stands poised on 


brim with instruction. 
ever valuable they may be imagined to 


Such books, how- | 


the work, which gives it that which we/one leg, or to say what the imptes 
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sion was that it made upon the mind, how 
it affected us, how the shape and action 
conformed to the idea whieh it was in- 
tend to represent, and whether divine 
vengeance was really expressed in the 
countenance. 

But if this be true of statuary and 
painting, is it not eminently so of music! 
Can any interpretation of music be good, 
which is not transcendental’ Can any 
one really feel and live in music without 
transcending his commen condition, and 
evrrendering himself te is | influence, 
wherever it may bear hin? What is 
there, recoguizable by the senses, that 
is more transcendental than seund, the 
very means of music? Does it not seem 
to hever on the very verge of sense, to 
reach us only through one avenue, to 
fade and revive continually ovt of the 
etertiity of silence’ Does it not seem 
nearest to spirit of all things perceptible 
to the sense’ What the hand touches 
the eye may see, the tongue may taste,— 
but what the ear hears, refuses the con- 
tact of all other senses, it sails only 
through one medium into the soul of 
man. It is forged from the air, it is invis- 
ible, it is evanescent and hurries away in- 
to its abysses as fast as it is produced. It 
leaves no sensible impression, but only 
lurks in the inmost memory, and haunts 
it, and whispers to it in the silence of 
thought. All of our finest sympathies 
and our ininost emotions respond to music, 
it finds out the secretest grief and com- 
forts it, it swells the widest joy; itis no 
scorner of persons, but can speak to each 
what he is ready to hear. 

Art is one; but there are many arts; 
to all of them there is one commen cen- 
tre to which they converge and which is 
their essence. The tone struck from one 
vibrates through ail ; and though each re- 
fuses to assume the form of the other, it 
is reflected in it partially, and can be ina 
measure reproduced through it. 
seems to contain every other art, but no 
other art wholly contains music. There- 
fore it reproduces itself in the mind of 
each in that form of art to which that 
mind is endeared. 
shapes filmy distances and aerial] glories; 


its instrumentation becomes color, its) 
harmonies and melodies features. To 


the sculptor, it comes as pure form, inflect- 
ed to the bent of every feeling. To the 


poet it comes as poetry, and will fashion 


for itself the garment of words, and 


struggle therein for its expression. For 


the architect it shapes aerial structures of 


gigantic and harmonious proportions, or 


of graceful and delicate forms, surround- 
ing them with its intricate arabesque and 
self-involved movements. 

But to all it speaks in parables, and un- 
consciously every one creates for it its 
channel, Every susceptible spirit wil] 
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marry to it some train of idens or feelings, ! 


aud wil have for it some means of de- 
seription. 


and alihongh it ts wholly | impossible 


ever to reproduce in words the effects’ 


which it produces in the spirit, hints'and 
glimpses of it can be given to these, who 
have been really affected by it. Bavimthe 
symphony, where a musical idea is evolv- 
ed‘in an epical and logical sequenee, and 


one simple theme is made to assume ma- | 


ny forms and to struggle onward through 
various changes to a certain completion, 
it is next to imposerble for atively faney 
or an ardent imagination, net to invent a 
story, which shall accompany it as the Te- 
flected image in the water follows the 


It is something to every one ; | 


‘219 
story of Orpheus, or ‘the Power of Mu- 
Ic. 

The Allegro is preceded hy a slow 
Movement in the licht joyous key of A 
major, by continudus rannings up the 
seale to one determined chord. One class 
of instruments after another keeps a con- 
stant trailing after some certain chord 
whieh finishes the phrase, and towards 
which they seem tou be‘drawn as by a 
magnetic attraction. Then sets in the 
conmter theme, which is an air of the 
most completely pastoral character; deli- 
cate and sweet as the wind in the pine- 
tops; and these two alternate together. 
The flute taking the lead of the ‘air, and 
pursued continually by the basses, until 








Music | 


For the painter it 


star. Such story will vary with the dif-| the instruments all cease, and the flute is 
ferent natures of men; and we must not left to commence a new air in six-eighth 
be understood as pretending that it is the time, by the iteration of 4 single note, 
only interpretation, but only that it is an whieh it repeats faster and faster, enticing 
allegorical representation of a certain! one’ instrument after another, until the 
idea, which was. awakened in our niind,| whole’ orehestra consent and repeat the 
and-which serves to illustrate and explain | light tripping air which it dictates. «Tho 
what the music meant te us. The same varied modulation of this one theme occu- 
idea will elsewhere take a different form; | pies the whole of the rest of this mové- 
but that is ef no consequence. Itis al- ment. ‘Throughout all of this portion of 
most impossible to sappose that some /the symphony, there are two peculiar 
story is net conneeted with every musical characteristics; one of which is, that the 
composition in the mind of the author. | flute, to which Beethoven generally gives 
And if to any: hearer a story comes natu- a very inferior and subordinate place, is 
rally. with the musie-and-from-out of it, /the prominent instrument; first express- 
it shows that his appreeiation has been | ing the theme, and constantly leading the 
even creation; but the same interpreta- | orchestra; and the other consists in the 
tion may not suffice for another, and may |ineessant statement of one note or chord, 
be so far from his peculiar idiosyneracies | towards whieh, ‘as its position is varied, 
as to bar him out from the enjoyment of}the whole orchestra is constantly tending. 
the music. In interpreting music as we} This enticement of all the instruments 
‘choose to do, therefore, we only assume | after one instrument, and that one of so 
the privilege of expressing that which to} peculiarly pastoral a character ‘as the 
us came unconsciously and without labor, |flate, taken in connection with the deli- 
and which was the effect of thé music up-!eate Areadian spirit, which is breathed 
on us, as fir as we are able to describe it| throughall the music, naturally suggests 
in words. And we claim, that this mode | the piping of Orpheus, and the surrender 
of interpretation is as intelligible and | of albanimate and inanimate nature to its 
proper, as if we enumerated the time, the; spell. After this simple air, all’ living 
number of bars, the dynamics, the in- | creatures, frem the most feeble and timid 
strumentation, the rhythm, the keys, to the most uncouth and noisy seem to 
since this can be done by any one, who| flock. Onward moves the Orphean Air, 
is at all aequainted with the science of sweet, light, gracefal, and pastoral, and 
music, or who has the score before him. |@nward sweep the woods and trees ‘in 
When Beethoven said of his Symphony | harmony with it, but wooed to it as by a 
in C minor, that the first movement was demonic charm; nothing can resist its 
as if Fate were knocking at the door, he | influence, but all are forced to join in the 
did just what we do as well as we can; ‘general enrrent, and echo the music of 
that is, he gave a story to his music. So, Orpheus; so ends the Allegro. 

also, he really revealed the story of the} The Andante opens a new scene and 
Pastoral Symphony, and of the Conver- develops a new idea. It commences with 
sation Sonata. He may for all that, as | a Trio of the lower stringed instruments, 
we claim, have been superior to those, | in the key of A minor, in which the deep 
who sneer at interpretations of music, and sombre tones of the violoncello seem 
and may have understood his work as| to oppress the atmosphere with a damp, 
‘well as those, who tell us the key in! thiek solemnity, while the air which is 
which it was written, and the thorough | played is calm, serene and soothing in 
‘bass of the composition. But we are | the highest degree. Gently the ai¥ is be- 
| taking up too much time. | gun, taking in one instrument after an- 
| The Seventh Symphony of Beethoven | other, until the whole power of the or 
has always seemed to us to represent the | ehestra is exerted’ to shower down its 
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lulling and poppy-like influence. Then | pheus to Pluto for the restitution of Fu- 
ensues a passage in triplets, as of the | rydice to his arms, contrast with the calm 
continuous dropping of rain or of run-| majesty of Elysian joys. 

ning waters, through which is heard the} In the Allegretto con brio, which is the 
gentle and unceasing blowing of wind in-| Finale, the whole orchestra combine in a 
struments, as if a soft murmurous breeze | wild passionate movement, full of excite- 
moved the leaves of an immense forest,| ment and energy. Here it seems as if 
mingled with the constant and spasmodic | despair itself had taken possession of the 
panting of the bass. This is followed by | soul, and as if in wild shricks it called 
an air on the oboe, accompanied by the| upon nature to join in its fury. Now 
violin, and sullen bass beatings, in tts and then a regretful and entreating strain 
midst of which comes a sudden revulsion | will come in during an interval, as if the 
and change ia the harmony, which affects | passions were for a moment lulled, and 
us like a cold damp chill, and the Andan-| then this wild, irrepressible grief breaks 
te finishes. Such is the music, which, as forth, and storms the skies anew, and will 
it seems to us, Orpheus would use to) not be comforted. And in this mood the 
lull the Cerberus to sleep, in the jaws of | Symphony ends. With such strenuous 
Hades. And we seem to see the head of | and despairing shrieks did Orpheus la- 
this gigantic beast, drooping lower and | ment the irrepressible curiosity which 
lower as these soporific and Lethean har-| tempted him to disobey the Plutonic con- 
monies are distilled around him ; vet ever | ditions, and which tore forever from his 
arousing and panting and yawning while | embrace his loved Eurydice. 

he drinks them in, yet struggles to re-| This last piece was not so well played 
vive, until he is completely bowed under} as the Larghetto from the Second Sym-_ 
the music's drowsy essence. The wind | phony, which was by far the best of the 
instruments throughout this part breathe | orchestral performances — and indeed was 


long lulling strains, and give coutinuity comparatively easy to render, being a 

















and drowsiness while the violoncellos | quiet and subdued air of great simplicity. | 44 jefore this, 


in concert with the trombones, lead a| With this we leave the Academy fur the | 
damp, cold, chilling atmosphere to the present, hoping that they will make good | 
whole. the promise of this concert, 

The Presto, which is the next move- 
ment, contains two distinct parts. The POETRY. 
first of these is a passienate, earnest, en- 

ON A GRAVE-STONE. 

FROM UHLAND. 








treating air, in the key of F, full of life 
and earthliness and desire, which alter- 
nates with a simple strain in the key of 
D, of such deep, calm, majestic pathos, 
that its serenity seems not to belong to 
this life at all, but to one removed from 
all passion and all fluctuation. In this 
wonderful yet most simple passage, the 
violins hold up on one continuoas tone, 
while the wind instumenots in slow and 
sviemn rhythm, breathe out their wise 
sentences, and seem to bathe us in a pur- 
pureal and divine ether. The first part 
has all the violence and restlessness of | 
life, the seevnd part has all the compos- 
ure and majestic wisdom of an elysian 
existence. It is as if the wisest and 
most heroic spirits that ever breathed this 
earthly air, walked in serenity the Elys- 
ian Fields, and beyond the reach of pas- 
sion, held high and wise diseourse on 
things eternal. So spoke Protesilaus to 
Laodamia — 
“Of Love, such hove as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 


Spake of heroic acts in graver mood 
Reserved, with finer harmony pursued.” 


If on this grave-stone thou beholdest 
Two hands together clasped fast,— 
That means our earthly ties, our oldest, 

So deep, but ah! so short to last ! 


It means the parting hour, when slowly 
Hand out from hand is wrung with pain ; 
It means the bond of spirits holy, 
The greeting there in heaven again. 


THE SUN AND THE BROOK. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 
The Sun he spoke 
To the Meadow- Brook, 

And said, “ 1 sorely blame you ; 
Through every nook, 
The wild-flower folk 

You hunt as nought could shame you. 
What but the light 
Makes them so bright, — 

The light from me they borrow ? 
Yet me you slight, 
To get a sight 

At them, and I must sorrow ? 
Ah! pity take 
On me, and make 

Your smooth breast stiller, clearer ; 
And, as L wake 
In the blue sky-lake, 

Be thou, O Brook, my mirror! ” 


Yes, and as Protesilaus seems to breathe 
the spiritof the serious, solemn portion of 
this movement, so dues Laodamia repre- 
sent the desiring, uneasy life and passion 
of the other portion. So alse does the 
prayer and earnest supplication of Or- 


The Brook flowed on, 
And said anon, — 
“ Good Sun, it should not grieve you 


That as [ run, 
I gaze upon : 
The motley flowers and leave you. 
You are so great 
In your heavenly state, 
And they so unpretending ; 
Ou you they wait, 
And only get 
The graces of your lending. 
But when the sea 
Receiveth me, 
From them I must me sever; 
I then shall be 
A glass to thee, 
Reflecting thee forever.” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits. are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp: veri:h 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Oniversal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. Cranninea, 


FIRE AT BROOK FARM. 

Our readers have no doubt been inform- 
of the severe calamity 
with which the Brook Farm Association 
has been visited, by the destruction of 
the large unitary edifice which it has 
been for some time erecting on its do- 
main. Just as our last paper was going 
through the press, on Tuesday evening 
the 3d inst., the alarm of fire was given 
at about a quarter before nine, and it was 
found to proceed from the “ Phalanste- 
ry ;”’ ina few minutes, the flames were 
bursting through the doors and windows 
of the second story ; the fire spread with 
almost incredible rapidity throughout the 
building; and in about an hour and a half 
the whole edifice was burned to the 
ground. The members of the Associa- 
tion were on the spot in a few moments, 
and made some attempts to save a quuanti- 
ty of lumber that was in the basement 
story ; but so rapid was the progress of 
the fire, that this was found to be impos- 
sible, and they succeeded only in rescuing 
a couple of tool-chests that had been in 
use by the carpenters. 

The neighboring dwelling-house called 
the ‘‘Eyry’’ was in imminent danger, 
while the fire was at its height, and noth- 
ing but the stillness of the night, and 
the vigilance and activity of those who 
were stationed on its roof preserved it 
from destruction. The vigorous efforts 
of our nearest neighbors, Mr. T. J. Or- 
ange, and Messrs. Thomas and George 
Pulmer were of great service in protecting 
this building, as a part of our force were 
engaged in another direction, watching 
the workshops, barn, and principal dwell- 
ing house. 

In a short time, our neighbors from 
the village of West Roxbury, a mile and 
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a half distant arrived in great numbers | wason fire. The alarm was immediately ! lived at Brook Farm, without a sadness 
with their Engine, which together with | given, but almost before the people had like that which we should feel at the'de- 
the Engines from Jamaica Plain, Newton, time to assemble, the whole edifice wus’ parture of a bosom friend. The destrue- 
and Brookline, rendered valuable assist-| wrapped in flames. From a defect in the tion of our edifice makes no essential 
ance in subduing the flaming ruins, al-| construction of the chimney, a spark from! change in our pursuits. It leaves no fam- 
though it was impossible to check the the stove pipe had probably commud- ily destitute of a home: it disturbs no do+ 
progress of the fire, anti] the building nicated with the surrounding wood work ; ' mestic arrangements ; it puts us to no im- 
was completely destroyed. We are un- and from the combustible nature of the! mediate inconvenience. The motnirg af- 
der the deepest obligations to the Fire | materials, the flames spread with a celeri- oo the disaster, if a stranger had not seen 
Companies, which came. some of them, | | ty that made every effort to arrest their! the stiking pile of ruins, he would not 
five or six miles, through deep snow on violence without effect. | hawe Mispected that anything extraordina- 
cross roads, and did every thing in the} This edifiee was commenced in the! ry had taken place. Our schools were 
power of skill or energy, to preserve our summer of 1844, and has been in pro-| attended as usual; our industry in full 
other buildings from ruin. Many of the gress from that time until November last, | operation ; and not a look or expression 
Engines from Boston came four or five, when the work was suspended for the! of despondency could have been perceived. 
miles from the city, but finding the fire winter, and resumed, as before stated, on! The calamity is felt to he great; we do 
going down, returned withvut reaching | the day in which it was consumed. It] not attempt to conceal from ourselves its 
the spot. The engines from Dedham, |, was built of wood, one hundred and seven- | consequences; but it has been met with a 
we understand, made an unsuccessful at- | ty-five feet long, three stories high, with | calmness and high trust, which gives us 
tempt to come to our aid, but were | spacious attics, divided into pleasant and!a new proof of the power of Associated 
obliged to turn back on account of the convenient rooms for single persons. | life to quicken the best elements of char- 
condition of the roads. No efforts, how- | |The second and third stories were divided | acter, and to prepare men for every emer- 
ever, would have probably been success- | into fourteen houses, independent of each gency. 
ful in arresting the progress of the flames. | other, with a parlor and three sleeping | We shall be pardoned for entering into 
The building was divided into nearly a, rooms in each, connected by piazzas which | these almost personal details, for we 
hundred rooms in the upper stories, most ran the whole length of the building on | know that the numerous friends of Asso- 
of which had been lathed for several both stories. The basement contained a/ciation, in every part of our land, will 
months, without plaster, and being al- large and commodious kitchen, a dining-' feel our misfortune, as if it were a private 
most as dry as tinder, the fire flashed | hall capable of seating from three to four! grief of their own. We have received 
through them with terrific rapidity, | hundred persons, two public saloons, and ‘nothing but expressions of the most gen- 
There had been no work performed on (a spacions hall or lecture room. Al |erous sympathy from every quarter, even 
this building during the winter months, though by no means a model for the from those whe might be supposed to 
and arrangements had just been made to Phalanstery, or unitary edifice of a Phal- take the least interest in our purposes ; 
complete four out of the fourteen distinet | anx, it was well adapted fur our purposes ‘and we are sure that our friends in the 
suites of apartments into which it was di- at present, situated on a delightful emi-! cause of Social Unity will share with us 
vided, by the first of May. It was hoped , nence which commanded a most extensive | the affliction that has visited a branch of 
that the remainder would be finished dur-| and picturesque view, and affording ac-' their own fraternity. 
ing the summer, and that by the first of commodations and conveniences in the| We have no wish to keep out of sight 
October, the edifice would be prepared Combined Order, which in many respects, | the magnitude of our loss. In our pres- 
fur the reception of a hundred and fifty would gratify even a fastidious taste. | ent infant state, it is a severe trial of our 
persons, with ample accommodations for The actual expenditure upon the building, | strength. We cannot now calculate its 
families, and spacious and convenient | including the labor performed by the As-| ultimate effect. It may prove more than 
public halls and saloons. A portion of | sociates, amounted to about $7,000, and| we are able to bear; or like other pre- 
the second story had been set apart for a, $3,000 more, it was estimated, would be | vious calamities, it may serve to bind us 
Church or Chapel, which was to be fin- | sufficient for its completion. As it was’ more closely to each other, and to the 
ished in a style of simplicity aod elegance, | not yet in use by the Association, and un-' holy cause to which we are devoted. 
by private subscription, and in which it, til the day of its destruction, not exposed | We await the result with calm hope, sus- 
was expected that religious services to fire, no insurance had been effected. | tained by our faith in the Universal Prov- 
would be performed by our friend Wil-, In was built by investments in our loan! idence, whose social laws we have en- 
liam H. Channing, whose presence with stock, and the loss falls upon the holders | deavored to ascertain and embody in our 
us, until obliged to retire on account of of partnership stock and the members of daily lives. 
ill health, has been a source of unmingled | the Association. It may not be improper to state. as we 
satisfaction and benefit. It is some alleviation of the great cal-) are speaking of our own affairs more 
On the Saturday previous to the fire, a) | amity which we have sustained, that it) fully than we have felt at liberty to do 
stove was put up in the basement story | came upon us at this time rather than at | before in the columns of our paper, that, 
for the accommodation of the carpenters, | a later period. The house was not en-| whatever he our trials of an external 
who were to work on the inside; a fire | deared to us by any grateful recollections ; ‘eharacter, we have every reason to re- 
was kindled in it on Tuesday morning,| the teuder and hallowed associations of | joice in the internal condition of our As- 
which burned till four o'clock in the af-| home had not yet begun to cluster around | sociation. For the few last months, it 
ternoon; at half past eight in the eve-| it; and although we looked upon it with | has more nearly than ever approached the 
ning, the building was visited by the ata and hope as destined to oecupy an im- | idea of a true social order. The greatest 
night watch, who found every thing ap-| portant sphere in the social movement te | harmony prevails among us ; not a dis- 
parently safe ; and at about a quarter be-| which it was consecrated, its destruction | cordant note is heard; a spirit of friend- 
fore nine, a faint light was discovered in | does not rend asunder those sacred ties, | ship, of brotherly kindness, of charity, 
the second story, which was supposed at which bind us to the dwellings that have! dwells with us aud blesses us; our social 
first to have proceeded from a lamp, but, thus far been the scene of our toils and of 'yesources have been greatly multiplied ; 
on entering, to ascertain the fact, the | our satisfactions. We could not part with | ‘and our devotion to the cause which has 
smoke at once showed that the interior | ‘either of the houses in whieh we have’ brought us together, receives new strength 
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eossy day. Whatever remy be in reserve | human misery and degradation, aud whieh | tition and fraud, and we will confess ‘his 
for us, we have aa infinite satisfaction in| attack no man with such insanity as him) nght to that name. But have the cons 
the true relations which have united ae,| who adlirms that the Almighty God has | ceptions otf any of our political Nestors 
and the assurance that our enterprise has| designed other and better conditions for | got as far as ts! Has even the sage 
sprung from a desire to obey the. divine | all his children, | Express a word to say on this head! 
law. We feel assured that no outward| Oar attention has just now been drawn) tometer 
disappointment or calamity can ghill our | to the Express. by a recent article in| RELIGIUUS AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS, 
zeal for the realization of a divine order, whieh it auempts wdetend the tariff. In| ppis nineteenth centnry is the era of 
of society, or abate our efforts in the) this conection it declares that * r he | the Social Redemption of Humanity on 
sphere which may be pointed ougdgpour | first, the middle, the last, and the main earth ; this is our hope, our faith, and for 
best judgment as mest favorable to the|duty of a statesman 18 10 take care of ‘this reason we hail it, we bless it as one 
cause which we have at heart. | Labor.’ With this asseruon we are of the greatest and most sacred epochs in 
, most happy to coincide ; but we fear that) .), history of mankind. 





THE NEW YORK EXPRESS ON LABOR, | UF sapient and high-minded cotemporary | Tf we look at the most active and pro- 


> | does not give his words quite so wide an ‘gressive nations on the earth, we shall 
The Express sometimes blunders upon | interpretation as we should pat on them, ‘find the movement in favor of a universal 


the truth, and says a good thing with | We do vot think that Labor, whose inte- | reform, of the elevation’ of thé ‘Wikies 
the most Trnocent unconsciousness. Not | rests, as the Express admits, lie at the | Reid th Sadiion Wt happiness and 
that it can be betrayed into doing 80) basis of all prosperity and happiness, 18’ intelligence, so strongly marked, tal- 
without mitigation. Its instincts are t00 | sufficiently cared for by a high taniff & | ing such deep root, and sustained by 
sure for that, and if it chances to ut | shut out foreign competition. The work .. much talent, devotion, and persever- 
ter any fraction of a true principle or 4 of a statesman and legislator is in our | ance, thét''We feel it’ Wiuat’ sueseed’ ‘and 
correct thought, it never fails to nix with | view not aliogether done when he has) the sacred end be gained. ‘Never before 
it such an amount of falsehood and twad- ascertained what rates of duty will keep| in the history of the world has anything 
die that its readers have no occasion to the producis of other natious out of the | 


stop their subscription because it contains market. This is not enough to save our | 
anew oragenerous idea. It cannot be| working men from the st 





of the kind taken place; never before 
have systematic and intelligent efforts 


| arvation 28d teen made to discover and carry out plans 
accused of inconsistency On account of wretcheduess that exist abroad. The! 


of radieal and organic reform, having for 
the occasional errors we allude to; they evil day may thus. possibly be put off for | .),43, object the universal happiness and 
are only temporary aberrations, mere hu- a litle, but it is only a temporary expe-| elevation of mankind. Such efforts would 
man fallibilities, which cannot be reckon- dient which cannot long avert it. Have })4¥e heen crushed in a moment by the 
ed as part of its essential character. In the laborers of Europe, — the manulac-| + onts and rulers of the world at any 
that it is faultless, true to itself, never turing populace of France and England, furiae? period, but in our age this is im- 
getting off the track, a complete unity. | for example, been ** ground down to the possible, and a. spirit and’ a faith’ ate 
It is im this respect an admirable instance dust,’’ to use the words of ihe Express, 


aroused, which contain the moral germs 
> Poet) ' shir ms sve). aii . a , 2 : 4 - 
of the perfection to whic h human devel- for lack of protective tacills of the social salvation of Humanity. 
opment can be carried: indeed, so har-| puse Usat they have been thus reduced, | The nations in which this great move- 


woe hp all its details, that some- not by competition with the laber of for-) pent is the strongest and most active, are 
times in reading it the query enters our, eign countries, but rather by the universal France. Germany England and the 
. . ~ . 7 . ‘ ° J? , 
mind whether it is not after all a work of antagonism between Labor and Capital) ppited States. Te fs prosecuted upon 
nature, ne ae TY eee oP 4 whe acts alike in all cuuntries, and | Guite different views and principles in 
8 a twa arugrapos 3 s l) . . « . : ° ‘ 5 
umns and awkward paragraphs and stupid whieh will produce its eliects as inevitably these different nations; various plans of 


notions are really of human creation. reform are proposed and advocated, and 
‘no general concert of action is established 
L between the different bands of reformers 
F Wages) engaged in the work. ‘This is a necessary 
down w almost nothing, aud reduced | consequence of the infancy of the move- 
the Herald are something in their way their amouut of physical comfort below | ment; every thing in its infancy is subject 
undoubtedly. The former wears better that of the domestic animals, but 1 1s the | more or less to imperfection, error, and 
clothes, fights with more pretentious tools, fatal suite with Capital, armed with ma-- incoherence ; the germ, the ide® is true 
and sometimes shows a spice of smartness chivery and directed by untelleetual power. | a4 good, is sacred, but the first develop- 
in its hatred of the true and soble, which If it is the great duty of a statesman to| ments are incomplete. The movement, 
the Express cannot be accused of. The take care of Laber, he is bound to provide | however, will become purified’ and unita- 
Herald is more racy and undisguised in for it amore complete protection than any | ry as it progresses. 

its blackguardism, but the Express has a _tarul we have ever yet heard of. Jt must; The men of stagnation and selfishness, 
symmetry and completeness which belong ,be guarded against domestic antagonists who wish to secure for themselves alone 
to neither of its distinguished competitors _as weil as those beyond the frontiers. Aj rank and fortune in the present state of 
in the office of conserving the public true ductrine for the protection of Labor | things, and measure their greatness by 
morals. It is the climax and piyot of would be the method of a just and pertect | the misery which reigns around them; 
that order of journals which are mainly recvnciliation between it and its fraternal |the men of wrath, who in the name of 
devoted to malignant abuse of every thing | enemy, Capital. Herein is the duty of God proclaim this world to be a place of 
that looks towards the progress of Hu- | the American statesman to be found, aud) eyi} and suffering 
manity, which employ al] their energies all short of this is just so much 
in defending and preserving a social or-| that care which he is bound to 
der that in our large cities boasts its 
tens of thousands of prostitutes, thieves, 
and beggars, that has for its ornaments 
the most utter and wretehed forms of 


We sup- 


here in America as ut bas dene wa Lurope. | 

But without running into metaphysical Fughsh laborers have avt been ruimed by 
speculations, we have desired merely to auy inroad of loreiga manualaetures, 
express our sense of the transcendant js nui this which has brought thei 
merits of this Journal. The Courier and 


and human nature 
short of! corrupt and depraved, and who strive to 
take of | perpetuate the social Hell that now reigns 
Labor. Let. us see a man occupied in! on earth, knowing that it prepares rich 
the endeavor to discover and establish for harvests for the eternal Hell which they 
Labor a system of codperation and of promise for mankind hereafter, — these 
exact justice in place of universal compe- men are loud in denouncing the new 


—_—— 
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movement, in favor of the, social redemp- | 


tion of mankind, and are active in search- 
ing out and setting forth any errors and 
imperfections which are connected with 
the various plans now proposed. Of these 
errors, there are enough, without doubt, 
and the simple minded multitude are 
affrighted by the representations whieh | 
are made to them. by the spirits of selfish-, 
ness and wrath, and this complicates the 
work, renders it more difficult, and often 
forces the movement into a one-sidedness | 
by the necessity of conflict and combat. 
“That ideas of a community of property, | 
and of irreligion, even, should be put 
forth; that various crude plans of social 
organization should be proposed, is not’ 
surprising, when we consider how natural | 
is the reaction of the human mind against 
falseness and error, and how difficult also | 
is the work of reconstruction. Terrible 
has been the misery of the past; fright- , 
ful the abuse of individual property ; 
hypocritical and inhuman often its reli- | 
gious creeds. No wonder then that a 
certain elaes of minds should have ab- 
jured and denounced property and reli- 


gion, Which, to them, appeared so mon-, 
strous and oppressive. Judiecious minds 
will distinguish between the errors of this 
ultra reaction and the true principles of 
the movement itself, 

In the present article we wil] glance at 
the Social Movement as it presents itself 
in Germany, and particularly at the reli- 
gious phase of it. This Movement among 
the German peuple, where it is becoming 
daily:more deep and wide spread, is com- 
pound in its character. On one hand it 
is political and social : on the other, it is | 
religious. The political movement is 
strongly characterized by Communism ; 
but it is not that narrow and common- | 
place communism, which is known to the 
American public. <A certain philosephi- 
cal ideality, a certain poetic sentiment, 
the idea of the brotherhood and absolute 
unity of the Race, from which most of 
the distinctions of individualism, that new 
exist, will be banished, are associated 
withit. It is a philosophical and senti- 
mental Communism, not that merely | 
practical and industrial Communism, | 
preached by the prosaic and calculating 
Anglo-Saxon mind. 

The religious-socia] Movement in Ger- 
many has been commenced by Ronee; 
we have spoken of it in a previous article, | 
and now translate a second letter which | 
wer find in the Democracie Pacifique, | 
showing the progress it is making. It} 
will be seen that Ronge has felt deeply | 
the necessity of rendering Love or Char- | 
vy predominant in the hearts of men, 
and Faith secondary ; and that to do this, 
Love or Charity mast be realized in prac- 


tie in the social relations of men. 
Ronge, it would appear, perevives that 


| deadened in their souls ; they cannot put 
it in pr ictice ; 
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a Social Reform must be effected to make | practical operations of Society may be 
Christianity a practical reality on earth. made to harmonize with the command- 
The old Pagan society, called Civilization, ments of Love and Justice enjoined by 
borrowed by Europe from ancient Greece Christianity. 

aud Rome, must be replaced by a new) ‘To show more clearly the natare of 


society, based upon Christianity and on Faith and Charity, (Love); their action 


* } . . 
the eternal Laws of Nature. | wher separated, and their action when 
The old Secial Order, which we have 


canjoined, we will quete a passage from 
inherited from antiquity, is based upon, a celebrated theologian, calculated.to ren- 
wars and oppression, (political and so- der more intelligible the remarks. contain- 
cial,) upon opposition and conflict of in- | ed,in the letter concerning the religious 
terests, upon servitude, (slavery, serfdom, movement. in Germany. 
and hireling labor,) and upon general, ‘ ‘If you, wish to, see clearly, what 
isolation and incoherence. Faith and Charity (Love) are, thus. what 
The new Social Order must be based | Faith is when separated. fron, Charity, 
upon universal peace, upun real liberty in| and what it is when conjoined with Char- 
all relations, in industry, politics, and) ity, 1 will give you oceular demonstra- 
social affairs, upon unity of interests, tion,’ And 1 replied; ‘Do so.’ And 
combined action and universal association. | he said; ‘ Instead of Faith and Charity, 
The present system of Society, in all (Love) think of Light and Heat, and you 


'its practices and influences, so accustoms, will see it clearly; for Faith in itses 


men to antagonistic, selfish and inimical | sence is the Truth, of Wisdom, [Truth 


, relations, — in fact, so forces them into) discovered by Wisdom— the fruit, the re- 


such relations, and renders it so absolutely | sult of Wisdom,] and Charity in its essence 


|mecessary to practice selfishness, and to! is the affection of Love, andthe. truth of 


war with those around them in commerce, | Wisdom in heaven is light, and the affee- 
labor, finance, politics, and other relations | tion ef love in heaven is heat; the light 
of life, that the principle of Love is/and heat in,which angels are, is nething 
else ; hence thou mayest see clearly what 
they cannot make it the Faith is when separated from Charity, 
rule of their lives, and hence they must (Love) and what Faith is when conjoined 
lay hold of Faith alone,” which becomes| with Charity. Faith separated from 
the only great spiritual principle to which | Charity is like the light. im wiater > and 
the mind can cling. They separate Faith conjoined with Charity ie like the 


faith from works ; they make belief, which | light. in spring.. The light in winter; 


is a mere abstract operation of the mind, | which is light separated from heat, and 
and which is easily separated from the | in consequence conjoined with cold, strips 
actions of the heart and the hands, the’ the trees of. their leaves, hardens the 
weans of salvation, the test of religious! ground, kills the green herb, and also 
goodness, of public morality and piety. | congeals the waters; but the Light in 
Hence a Cliristian in this modern civili-| spring, which: is' light conjoined with 


/zution of ours, may force from slaves the heat, causes the trees to. vegetate, first 


toil which creales wealth, and appropriate | into leaves, then into blossoms, and jastly 
it to himself. Hence he may defraud! into fruits; it opens and seftens. the 
and robin commerce and finance ; oppress | ground so that it produces grass, herbs, 
his hirelings ; extort by usury, and yet if| flowers, aud fruit trees, and also dissolves 
he has jah, he is a good Chynintions4 the ice, so that the waters, can flew from 
worthy ef the respect of lis tellow-men their springs. It is nearly the same with 
here, and of heaven hereafter! Faith and Charity (Love) ; Faith. sepa- 

Now Ronge, if we judge rightly from | rated from Charity. kills all things, and 
the reports which reach us from the other | Faith conjoined with Charity (Love) gives 
side of the ocean, not only preaches the/ life to all things; this quickening and 
preéeumnence ot Love or Charity, but also) extinetion of things may be seen to. the 
the incorporation of Christian Love in the | life im the spiritual world, (heaven) be- 


| Sucial Institutions of men—us practical | cause there Faith is light, and Charity is 


realization on earth. ‘This is proclaiming | heat ; for where Faith is conjoined with 
a mighty truth, which contains a Social! Charity (Love) there are paradisiacal 
Reformation within itself. gardens, shrubberies, and lawns, which 

Fauh is now divorced from Love; re-| flourish and spread their fragrance in pro- 
ligious belief and convicuon from works. | portion to that union ; [and.on earth there 
The consequences are deplorable ; they | are Association, unity of interests, unity 
are duplicity of action, hypocrisy, and}of man with man and with nature, and 
‘* other-worldly selfishness,’’ and the. ban-} social harmony ;] but where Faith is sep- 
ishment of Christianity from the practical) arated from Charity, (Love) there does 
and social relations of men. ‘They must!not grow so much as a blade of grass, 
be united, and this can only be effected! nor any green thing except it be our 
by a sucial reformation, by establishing a} brambles, thorns and nettles,’ ”’ [and on 
new Social Order on earth, so that the | earth, where this divorce takes place, 
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there reign war, oppression, servitude, | men, and of our critics, are already fading, | BROOK FARM SCHOOL, ° 


fraud, general discord, and the conflict of | and must vanish before the new sun. No | poo Same of asain Ne 
man with nature and with himself] | one now speaks of Strauss and his secta | seaman on eeaiane oe made 
ries, of Schelling with his philosophy, ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
_professedly new, but in reality, old and additional number of pupils. 
Democratie Pacifique. ‘void of life, nor of all the famous doe- | The course of study comprises instruction 
Roxce at Srurrearp. The Council! tors of Protestantism who flattered them- | iene ccherts nh bacdenion aha leaiion 
of the new German Catholic Churelt! selves that they had built for eternity. | land, with particular attention to the modern 
which has just been held in this city, has! 4 simple Catholic priest tears down their European languages and literature. 


given fresh evidence, to the most incredu-! scaffolding, and shows in all its splendor, Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 


: are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
lous, of the deep root which the labors of | the new city of the people of God. orcined ever the yaungent; ond tae - 


Ronce have already struck into the soil! J; would, nevertheless, be a great error | vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
of Germany. To tell yon of the hom-| to suppose that Ronge walks in a path of reese Spelt ncicg) -aesir dingy: -rstncaggen 


: _°* | straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
age, the ovations which attend the bold | roses. On the contrary, the party calling | are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 


reformer, to recount to you the impression | itself Roman Catholic, spares no effort to | suits, or carried throagh a course of instruc. 


tt be ion, im the bigher branches usually t 
which is produced by his two-edged words | jmpede the progress of the refurmer. agg yon gy usually taught 


upon all who heard him, would be diffi-’ Exycommunications, mobs, torrents of cal-| Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
cult, if not impossible. T will only say! amny, nothing is too bad to be resorted | Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
that no man, since the days of Luther.! to by this party, and if ever they can so | charge. 


i : , ; is under the immediate direc- 
has been able so to gain the ear and the | fay inspire some one of their tools with oe ree ae Desedae. 


heart of the German people, and that no! fanatic desperation, as to be willing to} and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
prince, no conqueror, no philosopher, has | attempt the life of the terrible combat- | ‘#chers in the different departments; and 


. . . : ; . ; ev il of tender age is entrusted to 
received so many testimonies of public | ant, it will but hasten their complete ee aeriadiee care of a lady of the establish- 


respect and admiration as he. ruin. ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
Nothing ean be less true than the) From Stuttgard Ronge goes by way of sonal habits, and physical education. 
: inet | rr ' For young children, who are deprived of 
accusation of ignorance hurled against’ [)jm to Constance, and thence to Bris- 


2 parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
Ronge by the members of the Catholic! gay, where a general defection is prepar-|to pursue a thorough and exact course of 


Church. If by ignorance were meant’ ing on the part of the clergy, and of the study, without the usual continement of a 


aid , : large seminary, it is believed that this 
par eepenprtbhcdirntinen slpedrengrcy 0 | Catholic population, Thence he will go! School affords Sanna that are rarely to 


rubbish which have been accumulated 4 the banks of the Rhine, where the | be met with. 


through so many centuries, the accusation pew church already numbers a large num-| TERMS,— Four Dotiars a week for 
might be fairly sustained. Ronge con-! ber of adherents. board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 


stantly repudiates the false learning of mae Ene ; 
, Application may be made by mail to 


—_$_———_—_—$—_$__— LS 




















Letter from Stuttgard addressed to the 


The subjects discussed in the Council 


his countrymen, and defends himself! which has just ended, referred to the GEORGE RIPLEY. 
against it: but if he be charged with internal organization of the new chureh,| Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
lack of knowledge of the human heart,! which organization, as I have already February 28, 1846. ; 





or of the new wants of society, nothing | jd you, is quite democratic, infinitely 


can be more untrue. Ronge, although more so than that of the Romish Church, T il E H A R B | N Gi E R 


searcely thirty-three years of age, has! and of official Protestantism. In this} 7, published simultaneously at New York 


really lived much more than his enemies | ajo Ronge has divined truly ; his work | and Boston, by the Broox Fara Puanasz, 
and the greater part of the Germans. ' will be lasting. every Saturday morning. Office in New 
The mode in which he is resolving the’ York, BunGess, StrinGeR & Co., No. 222 


paibheset cur epelh, tmanpe'bite'eé the} OP Sines ts ded "(aye Wie Mirror) Rroudway ; aud in Boston, Reppine & Co., 


Columbus of the religious world. In-| !¥img at one @f the most fashionable ho- ak a" aetna One Dol- 
ren, 7 —_ _tels in this city, a young man in the ea- — ee ee a 


stead of assigning to Faith the first place, | pacity of waiter, who is quite an accom- wey ren cogint ts Bibecn Doles ad- 
as almost al] parties of Christians have’ plished scholar, a most devoted student of ; : 


hitherto done, he substitutes Love with Shakspeare, and who speaks familiarly alia eee re wicking to 


all its social consequences. “ All forms ‘Re English, French, German, Spanish jiffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
of belief,’ he says, “‘are now vague; aad Ration inaguages. There are at the | by forwarding Firreen Dounans, will be 
Oe 7” * same hotel ‘ shallow-pated dandies, living | supplied with Ten Cortes. 
netting: te tote idle, more useless, than by their wits, (who contrive to make &! ComMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
the endeavor to establish new forms, or to | i oe - ger ee and ordering | should be addressed to the publishers in New 
tablish the old; let h _about with the air of an emperor, the| York and Boston, or to the * Editors of the 
wih ; wanted th G shah Rea ony ‘gentleman and scholar’ (whom they ad-| Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
ow Mla IOSPel, Tet US SHOW | dress as ‘ waiter’) standing behind their | Mass. 
that we understand the work of Jesus “chairs. (> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Christ, by returning to the simplicity of! Kexr Do ik ae ‘ + nga hone 222 een New York, = 
rh Sat ab ? EEP VoinG. | know nothing better, for | No. 8 State Street, on, and by booksellers 
el Christianity, by establishing at | poor, miserable, do-nothing, fear-al] sorts | and periodical agents throughout the U.States. 
length ruth mn the social relations of | of beings — such as not unfrequently un- Price, 6 1-4 cents. 














Mankind.”’ . attempt to act their part in life's drama — 
These few words will explain to you | ~_ - ein with all a ee ee 
the reason of Ronge’s unheard of suc-| either for body | or a edad ie ne ze eearert 
cess, and uf the discomfiture of his ad- to hand. When one is in the slough of + 
versaries. And this success, depend upon | Despond, a good val almoet anything GEORGE DEXTER, 
it, will be more and more brilliant, for |W!!! get him out.“ Doand keep doing,” $0 Aus S2., New Fenn. 


; , is Nature's great direction. Our work ean $ 
the German people are just awaking. denseteaels en, There isno rest. If we JOHN pe weeny 2 ana yd 


When once the grandeur of Ronge’s | sit down we are gove. Like criminals ina ail . 
mission shall have been comprehended by | tread-mill, we must go on nolens volens— JOSEPH KELSEY, 
them, all will be easy to this extraordi-| if willingly and constantly very well : if! ene 

. reluctantly and remittantly, then we must ~~~" —T 
nary man. The stars of our learned expect raps to keep us going.— Turner. | PRINTED AY THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 











